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I—ECCE HOMO. 


Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ. 8vo. Pp. 330. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1866. 


It is not easy to determine the religious value of this 
book. The reader is at first perhaps unduly impressed by 
the scale of the treatment, by the breadth of the intellectual 
handling, the apparent intensity of the insight, and the 
grand clearance of the central thoughts and figures from 
unessential and obscuring details. Afterwards a suspicion 
arises whether the broader light in which Christ is made to 
stand out before the eye is not as much owing to what is 
withheld as to what is presented, whether it is not the 
result of a masterly but arbitrary disposal and arrangement 
of the materials. The truth may be that the author has 
wrought his own way to conceptions of Christ which, though 
original to him, are not new nor peculiar, and the clear 
glow of their freshness has for the time melted out of his 
mind all disturbing accessories. The first impression is one 
of keen delight as of gazing suddenly on the unveiled face 
of truth, the second is a doubt whether the qualifications in 
the narratives which might touch the picture with confusing 
shadows or cross-lights are only powerfully held back. 

Of the genuine sincerity of the work, the full intellectual 
satisfaction and spiritual contentment of the writer with 
the view presented, there can be no doubt at all. He has 
read afresh the Gospels for himself, and reports here the 
great religious realities they have impressed upon his soul. 
He raises no critical question. For all that appears, the 
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Gospels, though the fourth is nominally reserved, might be 
taken by him to be homogeneous, absolutely consistent, 
and of equal historical value in all their parts. Into their 
structure, composition, age or differences, he does not enter. 4 
He offers his soul to their power, and receives from them 
an harmonious image of complex spiritual perfection which 
seems to him to interpret God to man—whatever does not 
contribute to that image silently falling away from him. 
He lets the Gospels winnow themselves by their natural 
power to build up an all-perfect but intelligible human 
Personality before the intent gaze of his spirit. If there is 
anything in the narratives foreign to this, or apparently 
conflicting with it, he does not treat it disrespectfully or 
even examine it, he simply takes no account of it. It does 
not coalesce with the one grand Image given off to his soul, | 
and he lets it go. 

After Strauss and Rénan, it is a Christian rehabilitation 
to feel the Gospels producing in this way their natural 
effects upon the mind and heart. Instead of dissolving the 
materials into nothing’ by minute intellectual criticism 
and assumed scientific canons, or accepting an incongruous 
Christ who mingles the Spirit of God with earthly artifice, 
who can take advantage of a deception and change his 
purpose with the outward chances of success, we have a 
sifting process performed by the spiritual faculty alone, 
and the broad historic outlines are permitted to convey a 
divine image undisturbed, provided only they comply with 
the two conditions, that they perfectly cohere with one ano- 
ther, and that no explanation but that of their truth adjusts 
itself to the facts. It may be said that this is to introduce 
an arbitrary principle of selection, that you must either 
take all or reject all, or shew by undeniable intellectual 
and historical marks and grounds of judgment how you 
discriminate between what you take and what you leave. 
It is at least not arbitrary, inasmuch as it conforms to a 
law of the spirit, and is determined in each individual by » 
spiritual necessities. Whatever, indeed, historical criteria : 
can clearly establish as fact, or as clearly set aside, is not 
subject to revision, as history, by any spiritual organ or 
faculty. In the latter case, whatever other legitimate use 
may be made of it, it must henceforth as reality be with- 
drawn from spiritual consideration. No gain to the spirit 
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which a belief in it might be supposed to bring can justify 
its contemplation as fact if historical reasoning, by its own 
methods, has legitimately deprived it of that character. 
This would be arbitrary, and an arbitrary preference of the 
accidental directions and shapings of our own imperfect 
spirits to such enlargement and purification as God might 
confer upon our souls if we withdrew them from all that 
we knew to be self-willed, and held them steadfast reve- 
rently and trustingly within the realm of His realities. 
But, on the other hand, in all those representations to which 
historical criteria can attach no marks of absolute disproof, 
but yet cannot establish as facts, we are at liberty, so far 
as rejection is concerned, to follow a purely spiritual law 
of selection, and to omit them altogether from consideration 
if the soul refuses, as naturally impossible, to hold them in 
co-existence with its other instinctive judgments and divine 
contents. We are not permitted, on such grounds, to de- 
clare their falsehood or unreality, for the spiritual affinities 
that now reject them may themselves be imperfect and un- 
true; but we are permitted to hold that for the present 
they have, and can have, no spiritual significance for us, 
and that not so much by an act of will as by an act of 
necessity do they fall away from images and convictions in 
the soul with which they cannot coalesce. We do not 
mean that the author propounds or consciously recognizes 
this principle of selection, but that he acts upon it in pre- 
senting the materials which compose his conception of 
Christianity. It is, in fact, what every one must do, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to whom Christianity is a spi- 
ritual revelation consistent with itself. There is a sense in 
which Christ still says to every Christian, “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.” It is not what we take 
from the Gospels, but rather that in the Gospels which 
takes divine hold on us, that builds up Christ within us. 
There are, doubtless, many things in him that as yet have 
found no adequate mirror, no faculty of due receptiveness, 
in any human soul. “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” We all receive accord- 
ing to what we have, according to what we are. Under 
this limitation to which every soul is subject in appre- 
hending a perfection which has held the same relation of 
inexhaustible significance to so many ages of spiritual 
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thinkers, and is for ever disclosing something new to com- 
petent recipients, “Ecce Homo” exhibits a spiritual dis- 
cernment of the very highest order, with the rarest com- 
bination of breadth, strength, and delicacy—tested, as such 
power can alone be tested, by apparent discords melting 
into the truest harmonies, by the number of conflicting 
elements shewn to be kindred points, by the perfect unity 
perceived and established in wide-ranging contrasts of 
feeling and of action. In reading this book we seem for 
the time to get rid of the whole class of middle-men, of 
reporters and commentators, of schoolmen and theologians, 
of preachers and critics, and to feel the Master’s eye upon 
us. The highest praise it could win is that to so great an 
extent it justifies its title, “ Ecce Homo.” 

The author, indeed, in a letter to the Spectator, has 
modestly declared that his work is not the presentation of 
Christ, but the process of investigation that has put him in 
possession of a distinct conception of Christ. And this is 
also true. He avows that after much reflection and reading 
of theological and critical lives of Christ, no character in 
history remained so incomprehensible to him. He therefore 
undertook, so far as was possible to him, an unbiassed ex- 
amination of the original documents with the view of ascer- 
taining, not whether there was or was not at all points a 
minute agreement, but whether they combined to convey 
to him a grand and original spiritual Personality fitted by 
his own properties to be the Redeemer of Mankind, to 
withdraw them from essential Evil and attach them to 
essential Good, consistent with himself in his character, in 
his objects and in his means, and so by right of possession, 
by an actual discharge of the functions, taking his great 
place in the counsels of God as universal Deliverer, Master, 
and King. He professes to have entered on no theological 
question as to the person of Christ, but simply to have in- 
vestigated what was the end that Christ proposed to him- 
self; to what extent he succeeded, and must continue to 
succeed, in that end; and how far the salvation of the 
world is inseparable from that end, and from One through 
whom it could have a realization. In all these respects he 
finds Christianity to be a divine fact, that is, to be worthy 
of God, and actually in operation. He says that he has 
raised no theological question in connection with the nature 
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of Christ. But it is impossible to exhibit the salvation of 
mankind, and the relations of men to him in whom the 
salvation is, without raising a theological question about 
his person. He has raised the question, and settled it. He 
may hold theological opinions that are not indicated in 
this book ; but he now can never shew that those opinions 
are essential to a Christianity, to a kingdom of God, which 
he has already exhibited and spiritually vindicated in its 
aims, its authority and its instruments, independently of 
anything that may be contained in those unknown opinions. 
He has shewn the possibility of God having a kingdom in 
this world on the foundation of the human personality of 
Christ. He has declared that there is no infidelity so false 
and barren as that which denies the divine Sonship and 
limits the spiritual possibilities of man. After that it will 
not wound us, nor disturb our regard for the unknown 
author, if we find that he believes in an Eternal Son, 
yielding to the metaphysical theology essentially low in 
its theory, however lofty its disciples, which teaches that 
God can touch and feed no type of spiritual being but His 
own, which therefore cannot confide in an eternal Father, 
if there is only an eternal -father, to inspire and evoke the 
filial type of character, and rear it to perfect responses of 
affection and life by paternal quickenings and communica- 
tions from Himself. But it would grieve and disappoint us 
to the heart if he was to exhibit a theological consistency 
and a spiritual inconsistency which would go to deprive us 
of a Christianity he has already established for us on the 
grounds simply of the relations of man to God, as of a child 
to a heavenly Father. He has told us “what Christianity 
is,” and we accept what he has told us. He says he has 
yet to investigate, ‘“‘ Who Christ is ;’ but no answer he may 
give to that question can now legitimately affect the other 
question previously determined. The Spectator perceived 
this, and felt with a sigh that in its theory of Christianity 
it had parted company with a great spiritual power. 

Of the three parts into which he thinks the whole inves- 
tigation is resolvable—Christ’s Call to Men, his Legislation 
for the Kingdom into which he called them, and his own 
divine Royalty or personal relation to Jehovah—the author, 
as we have said, professes to reserve the last as the subject 
of another volume. But, in fact, among the earlier chapters 
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of the present volume is one bearing the title, “The Royalty 
of Christ.” And with some confusion, at least of nomen- 
clature, under the functions he accepts in his divine royalty 
again appear the three offices of Caller, Legislator, and in a 
certain high and peculiar sense, of the spiritual Judge of a 
new and divine Society. All these offices had been imaged 
under Judaism, but Christ is invested with them anew, not 
as the representative of Abraham, Moses, or David, but, by 
a fresh and higher issue from the same Authority that com- 
missioned them, as the representative of God himself. They 
were shadows of good things to come: he could not derive 
from them, for he was the full Word of God to man, the 
brightness of His glory and the express image of His person. 
His Call was the Invitation of the universal Father to all 
His children; his Legislation was the Law of the Holy 
Spirit ; his Judgment was the awful severity tempered by 
the not less awful mercy of Him who knows the heart. In 
his kingly character he rejects all the offices that earthly 
royalty can discharge or represent—the receipt of custom, 
the regulation of finance, the adininistration of justice, the 
leadership of armies: he retains all the offices that repre- 
sent the rule of God himself on earth or in heaven. Unlike 
Abraham, he is the Founder of an everlasting Society: un- 
like Moses, he is the Legislator, not of a nation or an age, 
but of the realm of spirits: unlike Judge or King, he sits 
on no visible throne and inflicts no visible penalty, but sets 
up the tribunal of God in the secret conscience and issues 
the awards from which there is no appeal. He is a spiritual 
King, representing on earth the rule of the invisible majesty 
of Heaven because he is the very image of the Father, Son 
of God and Son of Man: therefore is he able to draw his 
brethren to the Father he reveals: therefore is he able, 
through communion of the Holy Spirit, to make them a 
Law unto themselves: therefore is he able by fellowship, 
participation of life, with the Father and with the Son to 
make them members in an eternal Society, to deliver them 
from the world and its judgments, and to destroy the power 
of earth and hell. All these are truly Kingly offices, worthy 
representations of God’s own rule, but surely not beyond 
the power or the province of any spiritual being of whom 
the Father could say, to beings of like nature, “This is my 
Son.” 
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Our author finds Jesus making unbounded personal pre- 
tensions as Master and Lord of men. How does he sustain 
those pretensions? How does he obtain acceptance and 
followers for him and them? What are his credentials? 
Nothing could have availed him long, nothing could have 
given him even for a moment the kind of authority he 
desired to possess, but the essential credential that he really 
was what he claimed to be. The powers of attraction re- 
quired to draw men into sympathy with his spirit and to 
unite them in the desire for a divine Society, a family of 
God to whom he was the type of a Brother and a Son, 
must have belonged to him and been exerted by him wher- 
ever there was an opportunity of making himself known: 
but even the possession of these powers would not account 
in the first place for the fact that he commanded the adhe- 
sion of Jews not merely in admiration of his goodness or 
wisdom, but as the head of a State, as the founder of a 
Church foreign to all their biasses, destructive of their most 
cherished expectations, not a birth from but a mortification 
of “the consciousness of the Age.” Between his purpose and 
its success, the spiritual recognition of himself for what he 
was, the history interposes the instrumentality of superna- 
tural power. But, as our author finely argues, supernatural 
power by itself was not fitted to procure for him the kind 
of ascendency he desired, but exactly that kind of ascend- 
ency which he was determined not to have. The power 
that directed men’s eyes towards him, misdirected their 
souls. As Messiah of the Jews, supernatural power might 
have enthroned him at once: as a spiritual ruler in the 
Conscience, and the Head of the whole family of man, it 
could have authenticated no claim for him. The Jews 
wrought his death by the charge that he claimed to be a 
King in a sense offensive to the Romans. The real ground 
of their hatred unto death was that he would not consent 
to be a King in any sense that would give to the Romans 
a moment's care, and that he did claim to be a King in a 
sense that must have irritated and maddened every Jew 
who did not understand him. The supernatural power that 
was necessary to give him a chance of success was yet 
opposed to all his real objects. It had no tendency to draw 
men into spiritual sympathy with him: it had a powerful 
tendency to create outward partizanship, and to inflame 
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unholy anticipations. And thus supernatural power, though 
a necessary instrument in Christ’s hands, vastly complicated 
the conditions within which a purely moral power prevailed, 
indefinitely multiplied the difficulties within which his spi- 
ritual perfection was manifested and his spiritual victories 
were won. To make it felt that God was with him, and yet 
that he would not interfere to force assent or even to punish 
malignant enmity, so that if accepted he should be accepted 
only for love of himself, if rejected he should be rejected 
without fear of consequences, was surely the crowning mira- 
cle of perfectness. 

“He deliberately determines to found his empire upon the 
consent, and not the fears of mankind, to trust himself with his 
royal claims and his terrible purity and superiority defenceless 
among mankind, and however bitterly their envy may persecute 
him, to use his supernatural powers only in doing them good. 
This he actually did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan ; 
he persevered in this course, although politically, so to speak, it 
was fatal to his position, and though it bewildered his most 
attached followers ; but by doing so he raised himself to a throne 
on which he has been seated for nigh two thousand years, and 
gained an authority over men greater far than they have allowed 
to any legislator, greater than prophecy had ever attributed to 
the Messiah himself.” * 

Though the Call of Christ into the kingdom of God was 
infinitely comprehensive, given to all, as needed by all, yet 
a spiritual test was applied by the nature of the Call itself. 
The winnowing fan that separated the wheat from the chaff 
was in the willingness of those to whom it came to hearken 
and obey. No heresy in Pharisee, Sadducee, Samaritan or 
Gentile, no moral loathsomeness in publican or sinner, cre- 
ated a disqualification for membership in the new Theo- 
cracy. If any man was excluded he was self-excluded, he 
was satisfied with himself, the light had no attraction for 
him, he loved the darkness better, he was shut up in con- 
vention, he felt no inclination to leave his old ground and 
follow the beckonings of One who was shewing him the 
divine glory in his nature. If any man was attracted by 
the Call, that was proof that he was worthy to receive it. 
Whatever his past condition, God was now speaking to his 
spirit, and would lead him on for ever. To this Call sanc- 
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Ecce Homo. 169 
timoniousness might be dead, and dissoluteness alive. The 
spiritual passions might repel it, and the carnal passions be 
pierced by it through and through. Any one who had only 
a sensibility to goodness could open the door of his heart, 
and keep it open for Christ, and God, and all the children 
of the Kingdom to come in and fill it. Now what is the 
name of this pure metal in human nature, which yields to 
the attraction of a heavenly power? As long as there is a 
grain of it left in a soul it will shew itself if the magnet is 
powerful enough, and the whole soul be drawn out of its 
slough. The Christian name of this sensibility is Faith, 
not in itself goodness, or holiness, or self-denial, but the 
power of being touched by goodness, holiness, and self- 
denial, so as, gradually or suddenly, to leave all and follow 
them. The professed Saint may be without this sensibility 
and refuse the invitation of the King and Lord of his nature 
to come in and join his company, and hug himself in the 
outer circle of isolation and convention: the confessed Sinner 
may have it and need no other wedding garment to sit 
down at the Marriage Feast with the Son of the King among 
the Bridegroom’s friends. In its rudiments it is simply the 
felt potentiality of Goodness ; in its developed state it is 
the power that dwells serenely in the heart of a child of 
God to recognize what is of God and to meet every test of 
loyalty the Father can apply. It is a movement, however 
faint at first, towards God and whatever speaks of God. 
And hence the characteristic doctrine and the all-merciful 

all of Christ, that we are saved not by goodness but by 
the power of becoming good, that we are saved by Faith, 
and that there are no sacrifices or works of the Spirit, no 
aspects or lineaments of God in a filial nature, to which an 
exercised Faith does not grow equal. 

“We want a test which shall admit all who have it in them 
to be good whether their good qualities be trained or no. Such 
a test is found in Faith. He who, when goodness is impressively 
put before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, starts forward 
to take its side, trusts himself to it, such a man has faith, and 
the root of the matter is in such a man. He may have habits of 
vice, but the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place him 
above many that practise virtue. He may be rude in thought 
and character, but he will unconsciously gravitate towards what 
is right.” * 
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“To what conclusion then are we led by these reflections on 
the question, What was involved in accepting Christ’s Call? 
Those who gathered round him did in the first place contract an 
obligation of personal loyalty to him. On the ground of this 
loyalty he proceeded to form them into a Society, and to promul- 
gate an elaborate legislation, comprising and intimately connected 
with certain declarations, authoritatively delivered, concerning 
the nature of God, the relation of man to Him, and the invisible 
world. In doing so he assumed the part of a Moses. Now the 
legislation of Moses had been absolutely binding upon the whole 
community. Disobedience to his laws had been punished by the 
civil judge, and so had every act which implied a conception of the 
Divine Nature different from that which he had prescribed.” * * * 
“Tn this respect the new Moses is infinitely more tolerant. There 
are no specific acts which are unpardonable to the Christian. No 
amount of disobedience which can be named, no amount of dis- 
belief or ignorance of doctrine, is sufficient to deprive a man of 
the name of Christian. For it is held in the Christian Church 
that the man most stained with crime, and even most unsuccess- 
ful in breaking himself of criminal habits, and in the same manner 
the man whose speculative notions are most erroneous or despair- 
ing, may yet possess that rudiment of goodness which Christ 
called faith. But, on another side, the new Moses is infinitely 
more exacting than the old. For the most blameless observance 
of the whole law is not enough to save the Christian from exclu- 
sion, unless it has actually sprung from genuine goodness. It 
may spring from natural caution or long-sighted selfishness, and 
in the heart of the strict moralist there may be no spark of faith. 
For such a moralist Christ has no mercy. And so it became a 
maxim in the Christian Church that faith justifies a man without 
the deeds of the law.”’* 

Of the genuineness, or at least the absolute sincerity for 
the time, of the Faith that accepted the Call, our author 
thinks that Christ employed a test in the necessity of a 
public Baptism, and afterwards extended the test over the 
whole period of earthly life in the fuller symbolism of the 
Lord’s Supper,—and that these were, and still continue to 
be, indispensable signs and pledges of an actual incorpora- 
tion into the new Society. This is not of a piece with the 
rest of his thoughts on Christ and Christianity. It is to 
pour the new wine into the old skins. Rather, with one 
who in all other respects has given so spiritual a view of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, independently of all external 
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rites or usages, it is not so much to put new cloth on an 
old garment, as to introduce a patch from the old garment 
into the new cloth. He is strangely misled by the case of 
Nicodemus who came to Christ by night, whom our Lord 
would not accept because he wanted faith to come openly 
by day. If he had had that which Baptism symboled, 
Christ would not have spoken to him about the Sign. With 
Nicodemus he insisted on the rite, only because he wanted 
the reality. And had Nicodemus been in a less conspicuous 
position, perhaps Christ might not have exposed the un- 
worthiness of shirking, and have admitted his half-conver- 
sion and let it grow to more. But how could a Nicodemus 
be suffered to steal forth to meet Christ by night, and sit 
with closed heart in the Great Council of his enemies by 
day? It is a remarkable oversight to infer a perpetual and 
universal ceremony from a crucial instance on the other 
side. The mistake of making a public Baptism, in addition 
to the Faith that Baptism symboled, indispensable to the 
reception of the Call, “as indispensable to membership as 
that spiritual inspiration which is membership,” is repeated 
in making the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a part of the 
positive and perpetual legislation of Christ for his universal 
Church. We think that Christ, by an act of perfect spiri- 
tual genius, made the material and the occasion which the 
hour supplied significant for ever of eternal meanings which 
he was to have no opportunity on earth in words to speak 
to them again,—and that as the wonderful power of this 
symbolism still remains, it is wise and right in us thus to 
incorporate ourselves from age to age into the body of Christ, 
and by symbolic acts to place our discipleship in fellowship 
with each other and union with God, in one spirit, one life, 
one community, one nourishment, with a fulness that no 
other language can convey. Nothing that the author can 
say of the natural power of this symbolism is beyond our 
feeling. Though he has needlessly changed the word, we 
are one with him at heart, that “the Christian Communion 
is a club-dinner: but the club is the New Jerusalem ; God 
and Christ are members of it; death makes no vacancy in 
its lists, but at its banquet-table the perfected spirits of just 
men, with an innumerable company of angels, sit down 
beside those who have not yet surrendered their bodies to 
the grave.” We accept his interpretation of the symbols, 
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that “the union of mankind, but a union begun and sub- 
sisting only in Christ, is what the Lord’s Supper sacra- 
mentally expresses,” and that “it is an habitual feeding on 
the Character of Christ, so that the essential nature of the 
Master seems to pass into and become the essential nature 
of the servant—loyalty carried to the point of self-annihi- 
lation—that is expressed by the words, ‘eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of Christ’” Yet notwithstanding 
all this it is most worthy of Christ to believe that he spoke 
only from the inspiration of a great emergency, to meet the 
pressing wants of the feeble and dim-sighted men around 
him as they could be met in no other way, and that nothing 
of the nature of a formal legislation for his Church through 
all succeeding time was in the moved heart of him whose 
words became things, and have not passed away. Baptism 
and the Supper, like the observance of Sunday, rest on 
other grounds than those of positive precept. 

Christ's way of saving the world was to draw men into a 
Church of the living God, a Church in which God was to 
be a living God to every individual in it, uniting the mem- 
bers as brethren through the divine personal relations of 
each to the Father of all. To make this possible it was 
necessary that the true relations of God to the human spirit 
should be shewn in some one man, that human nature in 
its religious aspects should become an object of intense and 
awful interest to men, that by contemplating all men in 
the mirror of that one man the divine possibilities in every 
individual should become clear, and a passionate force of 
love and hope be directed towards him. Before this could 
take place one man must represent God’s idea of human 
nature, and that man be regarded by faith as the real man, 
the divinely implanted man, within the personality of every 
other man, as the statue within the marble, rather as the 
plant within the seed, the oak within the acorn, waiting 
for its natural development. Before men can feel the full 
attraction of God they must have had some opportunity of 
discerning what human nature becomes when the Spirit 
dwells within it as a dove, meeting with no resistance ; 
they must have seen the glory of God on some one human 
face. Before men can feel a passionate love for all other 
men, a love that no individual foulness or loathsomeness 
can repel, they must have seen with their bodily or their 
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spiritual eyes some one man in whom this intense fellow- 
ship with humanity, as the child of one Father, was as the 
indwelling peace and power of God in the beauty of holi- 
ness. This was, and is, the function of the Christ. Men 
know the perfect Father when they see a perfect son. Men 
know human nature when they see a veritable man. And 
this could be accomplished only by a living man filling 
these divine relations to God and Man. Without the exist- 
ence of the personal reality, the Idea could have had no 
possession of mankind. Words could not communicate it, 
and, if they could, no one had the Idea before Jesus fulfilled 
it in life. No man had conceived how absolute Holiness 
and absolute Mercy were reconcilable in God, before they 
were seen reconciled in Christ. Only in His perfect image 
could man ever have discerned the spiritual unity of God ; 
not unity of person, but the unity of character, of affection, 
of judgment, and of act. 

The distinguishing power and method of Christ become 
known by comparing them with the power and method of 
any other instrument for the education of mankind, whether 
of Law as of a Moses, or of Philosophy as of a Socrates. 
Law is negative and authoritative, and the authority it 
wields does not reside in the spirit that obeys, for if it did 
the spirit itself would become law-making and take its 
righteousness direct from personal fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit. And Law, even if it could be perfect and universal, 
supplying a direction for every possible case, has no power 
of getting itself loved or even obeyed. A perfect Law might 
have no tendency to make perfect men, and certainly would 
have no tendency by force of inward persuasion to make 
bad men good. Philosophy does aim at touching the springs 


‘of individual conviction and assent, but it is the assent of 


the reason. Philosophy is an intellectual influence upon 
thought. Christ is a personal influence upon feeling. 
Philosophy aims at self-dependence and self-government. 
Christ imparts the self-surrender of aspiration and love. 
Philosophy loses true life by seeking it. Christ finds it in 
divine impulses and affections. Philosophy would make 
the individual sufficient to himself. Christ regards an iso- 
lated, self-regarding man as outside the church and family 
of God. Philosophy investigates what is right on abstract 
considerations. Christ makes the heart discern it, love it, 
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and eager to do it. Philosophy is an argumentative, Christ 
is a living power. By what process of reasoning, our author 
asks, “can the bad man be turned into the good? Where 
is the demonstration that will make the selfish man prefer 
another’s interest to his own? Where is the logical dilemma 
that can make a knave honest?’ Now this is the very 
power that Christ supplies—the power to make the bad 
good. Philosophy could not do it, even if it succeeded in 
all that it undertook. But Christ aims at the heart, declares 
his right to take possession of the whole spiritual nature 
by shewing to it what is divine, by commanding its reve- 
rential love. He may not succeed at once, or altogether, 
for many things prevent men from seeing him as he is, but 
so far as he succeeds he is in possession of the citadel, and 
cannot be ejected. The awakening of admiration and affec- 
tion, of gratitude and reverence, towards some person of 
conspicuous goodness is the first movement in a bad man’s 
heart towards true life, the first revelation of God. Let 
Christ, as he was and lived, be “on the pedestal of a man’s 
heart,” and that man is saved, he is in new relations with 
earth and heaven, and his whole life in God will open upon 
him. The regenerating power of Christ is in the touch of 
his personal goodness on the springs of reverential love. 
No man, however bad, in whom the very possibilities of 
faith are not extinguished, is beyond the reach of this power. 
Our author cites one instance of the effect of the personal 
influence of Jesus, of the magical passing of goodness out 
of the heart of a good man into the hearts of bad men with 
whom he is in contact. It is the effect of his treatment on 
all concerned in the case of the woman detected in adultery. 
He makes no remarks upon the genuineness of the passage ; 
but thinks it apparently an interpolation in the place where 
it occurs. 

“The shame of the deed itself, and the brazen hardness of the 
prosecutors, the legality that had no justice and did not even pre- 
tend to have mercy, the religious malice that could make its 
advantage out of the fall and ruin and ignominious death of a 
fellow-creature—all this was eagerly and rudely thrust before his 
mind at once. The effect upon him was such as might have been 
produced upon many since, but perhaps upon scarcely any man 
that ever lived before. He was seized with an intolerable sense 
of shame. He could not meet the eye of the crowd, or of the 
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aecusers, and perhaps at that moment least of all of the woman. 
Standing as he did in the midst of an eager multitude that did 
not in the least appreciate his feelings, he could not escape. In 
his burning embarrassment and confusion he stooped down so as 
to hide his face, and began writing with his finger on the ground. 
His tormentors continued their clamour, until he raised his head 
for a moment and said, ‘ He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her, and then instantly returned to his 
former attitude. They had a glimpse perhaps of the glowing 
blush upon his face, and awoke suddenly with astonishment to 
a new sense of their condition and their conduct. The older men 
naturally felt it first and slunk away ; the younger followed their 
example. The crowd dissolved and left Christ alone with the 
woman. Not till then could he bear to stand upright ; and when 
he had lifted himself up, consistently with his principle, he dis- 
missed the woman, as having nc commission to interfere with the 
office of the civil judge. But the mighty power of living purity 
had done its work. He had refused to judge a woman, but he 
had judged a whole crowd. He had awakened the slumbering 
conscience in many hardened hearts, given them a new delicacy, 
a new ideal, a new view and reading of the Mosaic Law. And 
yet this crowd was either indifferent or bitterly hostile to him. 
Let us imagine the correcting, elevating influence of his presence 
upon those who, so far from being indifferent, were bound to him 
by the ties which bind a soldier to his superior officer, a clansman 
to his chief, a subject to a king ruling by Divine right, aye, and 
by ties far closer. The ancient philosophers were accustomed to 
inquire about virtue, whether it can be taught. Yes! it can be 
taught, and in this way. But if this way be abandoned, and 
moral philosophy be set up to do that which in the nature of 
things philosophy can never do, the effect will appear in a certain 
slow deterioration of manners which it would be hard to describe 
had it not been described already in well-known words: ‘ Sophis- 
try and calculation’ will take the place of ‘chivalry.’ There will 
be no more ‘generous loyalty,’ no more ‘proud submission,’ no 
more ‘dignified obedience.’ A stain will no more be felt like a 
wound, and our hardened and coarsened manners will lose the 
‘sensibility of principle and the chastity of honour.’”* 

This is a very fine passage, admirable for the purpose of 
shewing the difference between preceptive or scientific and 
living or instinctive goodness, yet we doubt whether the 
explanation is worthy, whether the sense of shame confused 
the face of Christ, whether this is the true interpretation 
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of his stooping to the ground. Had judgment alone been 
his object he would not have withdrawn his eyes either from 
the woman or from the hypocrites whose sin was worse 
than hers. It was not judgment but effectual judgment 
that he aimed at—judgment that would pass into their con- 
science, and not be resisted by their pride. And so he 
gave them the advantage of not being provoked and tempted 
to brazen it out before him, and they could escape out of 
his presence, self-condemned, through his face being turned 
away, as they could not have done, without too deadly a 
wound to their self-righteousness, if his eye had been full 
upon them in its awful challenge and anger. 

The larger portion of the volume is occupied with an 
examination of the so-called Legislation of Christ for the 
Church, divine Society or Kingdom, into which he called 
men. Yet the author clearly perceives that any minute or 
positive legislation is inconsistent with the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, that the very essence of the new 
service consists in its being a dictate of the heart, an inspi- 
ration and a spiritual discernment, a suggesting and direct- 
ing affection, and that therefore “to discuss the legislation 
of Christ is to discuss his character, for it may be justly 
said that Christ himself is the Christian Law.” That is, 
Christ does not by legislation lay down complete directions 
of conduct, but in his own person displays the full fruits 
of the Spirit of God in man. The complete outgoings of 
life and obedience, the issues of all holy and of.all merciful 
impulses acting in harmony, are written in him. The real 
Lawgiver to whom he commits us, with whom he acquaints 
us, is the Spirit of the Father in us; but in addition to 
awakening the filial consciousness within the soul he aids 
us to hear and to interpret all the voice of the Spirit by 
being himself a Son who did whatsoever he saw that the 
Father did, and who left undone nothing that the Father 
prompted. The method the author has adopted has in some 
respect injured the full spiritual value of his work. By 
professing to determine what Christianity is without deter- 
mining who Christ is, he is compelled as far as possible to 
omit Christ’s personal relation to God, and to make Christ, 
not God, the central attraction in the divine community, 
as though the power by which he wrought such wonderful 
effects on the spiritual consciousness of men was in himself, 
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and not in the recognition which he gave them of the Spirit 
of his Father working in him and in them. Not that this 
is really his meaning ; he sees clearly that the vital force 
of the whole system is the living feeling that God is the 
Father of every spirit ; but undertaking to investigate simply 
what Christ did, and what was his object in founding the 
Society called by his name, and how it (the Society) is 
adapted to attain that object, he is not able to give uniform 
prominency to the ultimate truth, that where the image of 
God in Christ is a soul's first attraction to goodness the 
attraction is yet not full or final until it is with God him- 
self—that Christ really is what he is so often said to be 
with no understanding of the office, a Mediator, who awakens 
the consciousness of the Spirit in us, who shews us the 
Father, and so at last conducts the soul to communion with 
the Holy Spirit with no one, not even himself, between. 
The perfect action of Christ's spirit is in the fulfilment of 
his prayer: “ As Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one, even as we are.” How is this possible 
unless we may be related to God, not in measure, but in 
kind, as Christ was? And how is it possible to determine 
Christ’s object in founding the divine Society, without giving 
prominency to this filial relation in him and in us? The 
relations of men to one another arising out of their common 
relations to God are indeed distinctly stated by Christ, and 
the statement of them in words may be called a Legislation, 
but maxims can neither embody nor enforce them, and in 
altogether new circumstances only the Spirit that originates 
them can give them either delineation or effect. Christ's 
Kingdom is with extraordinary power set forth in this book 
as a true Brotherhood founded in devotion and self-sacrifice 
—a Brotherhood into which selfishness or mercenary con- 
sideration of rewards of happiness cannot enter, inasmuch 
as it is a contradiction and an impossibility to love your 
enemy, or to love any one, out of a regard for your interests. 
What is the living force that draws men into this Brother- 
hood? The force of Love, of love for every man as Man, 
as potential Man, however impossible it may be in his 
existing condition to have moral respect or sympathy for 
the actual man. It is most true that it is the ideal Man 
within the actual man, a love for the Christ who is in 
every man—when a human being is wretched, to feel that 
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one with whom Christ has identified himself asks you for 
relief—when a human being is degraded, to feel that one 
with whom Christ has identified himself, and in whom he 
may be made to appear with the stains cleared away and 
the glory developed, requires you to deliver him—that this 
alone can work the miracles of self-sacrifice, that it is the 
life of the Church, without which the Kingdom of God can 
never come to earth. How is this all-powerful love to be 
kindled and fed? Our author calls it “the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity.” It is the spring of Christian action. It is the 
passion “that can lift a man clean out of all sin whatever,” 
for love desires good only. And as it is a passionate inte- 
rest in individuals, it is possible only to one who sees every 
man, not as he is, but potentially in Christ. All this is 
true ; and yet the Enthusiasm of Humanity will never 
bring the Kingdom of God to earth, and the life of Christ 
will never make universal the Enthusiasm of Humanity, 
until it is felt that Christ lives in every man because every 
man lives in God, that our communion is with the Father 
and the Son, that we are branches in the vine whose roots 
are in the Holy Spirit, that as children of God we are joint- 
heirs with Christ, that the fountain of life to him is the 
fountain of life to us. We do not mean that all this is not 
implied in “Ecce Homo,” but it is obscured, held in sub- 
ordination by the method of the investigation which forbids 
it to be said how far the relation of the Son to the Father 
is analogous to ours. The consequence is that contrary to 
the author’s whole spirit, to the intent of his heart, the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity and the Example of Christ appear 
more in an ethical and less in a religious aspect than he 
means. We know there are passages in which it is ex- 
pressly stated that Christ treats men as standing in the re- 
lation of brothers to one another under a common Father 
in heaven, but we doubt whether there is any passage in 
which it is declared that the same Power which wrought 
in Christ himself must come to work in us, and that the 
Building is God’s with Christ for the corner-stone. The 
spell of Christ’s character is indeed mighty, but its divinest 
power is in unveiling what is hidden to carnal eyes, in 
revealing the Spirit of the Father dwelling and acting in 
each heart. It may be significant of an occult theology 
that in one place the title Son of Man is strangely explained, 
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‘not in his being the perfect out-come, the flower and cul- 


mination of Humanity, but from the universality of his 
dominion over man, as a king takes a title from the nations 
over which he rules. Yet surely the following noble pas- 
sage, in which all men appear as brothers of Christ, is a 
basis for a Christian Theology, and cannot consist with a 
Theology that would require more than is therein implied 
from any one who takes its every word to heart, as we do. 
He is explaining how Christ is sufficient to raise the En- 
thusiasm of Humanity. 


“Tt is not absolutely necessary to humanity that a man shall 
have seen many men whom he can respect. The most lost cynic 
will get a new heart by learning thoroughly to believe in the 
virtue of one man. Our estimate of human nature is in propor- 
tion to the best specimen of it we have witnessed. This then it 
is which is wanted to raise the feeling of humanity into an enthu- 
siasm ; when the precept of love has been given, an image must 
be set before the eyes of those who are called upon to obey it, 
an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable enough 
to raise the whole race and make the meanest member of it sacred 
with reflected glory. Did not Christ do this? Did the command 
to love go forth to those who had never seen a human being they 
could revere? Could his followers turn upon him and say, How 
can we love a creature so degraded, full of vile wants and con- 
temptible passions, whose little life is most harmlessly spent when 
it is an empty round of eating and sleeping ; a creature destined 
for the grave and for oblivion when his allotted term of fretful- 
ness and folly has expired? Of this race Christ himself was a 
member, and to this day is it not the best answer to all blas- 
phemers of the species, the best consolation when our sense of 
its degradation is keenest, that a human brain was behind his 
forehead and a human heart beating in his breast, and that within 
the whole creation of God nothing more elevated or more attrac- 
tive has yet been found than he? And if it be answered that 
there was in his nature something exceptional and peculiar, that 
humanity must not be measured by the stature of Christ, let us 
remember that it was precisely thus that he wished it to be mea- 
sured, delighting to call himself the Son of Man, delighting to 
call the meanest of mankind his brothers. If some human beings 
are abject and contemptible, if it be incredible to us that they 
ean have any high dignity or destiny, do we regard them from 
so great a height as Christ? Ave we likely to be more pained 
by their faults and deficiencies than he was? Is our standard 
higher than his? And yet he associated by preference with these 
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meanest of the race ; no contempt for them did he ever express, 
no suspicion that they might be less dear than the best and wisest 
to the common Father, no doubt that they were naturally capable 
of rising to a moral elevation like his own. There is nothing of 
which a man may be prouder than this; it is the most hopeful 
and redeeming fact in history ; it is precisely what was wanted 
to raise the love of man as man to enthusiasm. An eternal glory 
has been shed upon the human race by the love Christ bore it. 
And it was because the Edict of Universal Love went forth to 
men whose hearts were in no cynical mood but possessed with a 
spirit of devotion to a man, that words which at any other time, 
however grandly they might sound, would have been but words, 
penetrated so deeply, and along with the law of love the power 
of love was given. Therefore also the first Christians were ena- 
bled to dispense with philosophical phrases, and instead of saying 
that they loved the ideal of man in man could simply say and 
feel that they loved Christ in every man.” * * * “ Christ believed 
it possible to bind men to their kind, but on one condition—that 
they were first bound fast to himself. He stood forth as the 
representative of men, he identified himself with the cause and 
with the interests of all human beings, he was destined, as he 
began before long obscurely to intimate, to lay down his life for 
them. Few of us sympathize originally and directly with this 
devotion ; few of us can perceive in human nature itself any 
merit sufficient to evoke it. But it is not so hard to love and 
venerate him who felt it. So vast a passion of love, a devotion 
so comprehensive, elevated, deliberate and profound, has not else- 
where been in any degree approached save by some of his imi- 
tators. And as love provokes love, many have found it possible 
to conceive for Christ an attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe, a veneration so possessing and absorbing the 
man within them, that they have said, ‘I live no more, but Christ 
lives in me.’ Now such a feeling carries with it of necessity the 
feeling of love for all human beings. It matters no longer what 
quality men may exhibit ; amiable or unamiable, as the brothers 
of Christ, as belonging to his sacred and consecrated kind, as the 
objects of his love in life and death, they must be dear to all to 
whom he is dear. And those who would for a moment know his 
heart and understand his life must begin by thinking of the 
whole race of man, and of each member of the race, with awful 
reverence and hope.” * 

The law-giving power under Christianity is a spirit of 
love suggesting and impelling the actions of goodness. Those 
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who did nothing out of love for God and man, though they 
broke no law, Christ condemned. This is what our author 
means when he speaks of enthusiasm as indispensable to 
any fellowship with Christ. This Morality he calls positive, 
the duty of doing good as distinguished from the duty of 
not doing harm—departing from the usual nomenclature 
which calls “ positive” the morality of express enactment as 
distinct from that of free suggestion. His use of the word 
is so far legitimate that the three great divisions of human 
goodness were certainly declared, or enacted, to be essential 
by Christ, necessary fruits of the Spirit, though not neces- 
sarily the same in action and in form with each individual, 
—Mercy, Edification, and Forgiveness—the duty of remov- 
ing the sufferings and of increasing the happiness of men— 
the duty of building up their souls and drawing them to 
their place in the Family and Church of God—the duty of 
having pure and active our love for them, our desire and 
endeavour to do them good, notwithstanding any malicious 
injuries they may inflict upon us, and whatever amount of 
righteous moral indignation their character and conduct 
may excite. The kingdom of Christ is an ideal kingdom, 
of men living in the union of love with God and one ano- 
ther; and as that kingdom in any fulness has never existed 
upon earth, and “is still waiting to be realized,” those who 
at heart are members of it are always praying and striving 
that it may come. Active and self-sacrificing tenderness, 
not only to relieve and comfort man’s painful estate, but by 
all wisdom and heroism of institutions and of individual 
action to prevent and forestall human suffering ; higher than 
this, a zeal for the holiness and blessedness, for the strength 
and life of their souls ; and a forgiveness of personal injuries, 
a love for enemies which in its desire and effort for their 
good, in its faith of their redemption and salvability, possi- 
bly of their innocence, no resentment can disturb ;—these 
are the three forms which “the Enthusiasm of Humanity,” 
as our author has it, or, as we prefer it, the Spirit of Christ, 
the Spirit of God in Man, assumes. The third is evidently 
included in the other two, and is only a distinctly expressed 
warning against the sore temptations they may have to 
encounter, a declaration that there is no case so extreme in 
the difficulties of its conditions that within it their law may 
be relaxed, their spirit be excused if it fails to live and act. 
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The philanthropy that was practicable while Paganism held 
the political and civil power of the world was rudimentary ; 
only an united Christendom can exhibit philanthropy in its 
highest forms both of prevention and of cure,—and it is one 
aspect of the grandeur of Christianity that it was content 
to give precepts for the time, along with a spirit that would 
gradually supersede them by larger previsions and embodi- 
ments of love. It is admirably said that those who profess 
the most literal adhesion to Christ are sometimes the most 
opposed to the legitimate development and action of his 
living spirit in the world : 

“They think they must needs be most Christian when they 
stick most closely to the New Testament, and that what is utterly 
absent from the New Testament cannot possibly be an important 
part of Christianity. A great mistake, arising from a wide-spread 
paralysis of true Christian feeling in the modern Church! The 
New Testament is not the Christian Law ; the precepts of the 
Apostles, the special commands of Christ, are not the Christian 
Law. To make them such is to throw the Church back into that 
legal system from which Christ would have set it free. The 
Christian law is the spirit of Christ, that Enthusiasm of Human- 
ity which he declared to be the source from which all right action 
flows. What it dictates, and that alone, is law for the Christian.” 
* * * « But, say the cautious, is it safe to follow a mere enthusiasm ? 
If Christ is to be believed, it is not safe to follow anything else. 
According to him this Spirit was expressly given to guide men 
into all truth. But, they will rejoin—and here the truth comes 
out—we like to feel the stay of a written precept; we are not 
conscious of any such ardent impulse directing us infallibly what 
to do. In reply to which what can we do but repeat the question 
of St. Paul, ‘ Into what then were ye baptized ?”* 

And a like mistake is made by those who confound Chris- 
tianity with philanthropy, unless that word includes and 
gives the first place to zeal for the life of the soul. “The 
Church is more than a sister of charity.” Christ's most pas- 
sionate desire was for that spirit in a man which renders 
him incapable of sin and, like God, he could contemplate un- 
dismayed, though not unpitying, any sufferings that issued in 
the promotion of that spirit. He himself, by refusing to sup- 
press one jot of Truth or Righteousness, deliberately forced 
on the Pharisees to fill up the measure of their fathers. He 
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persevered in a course which he knew must bring martyr- 
dom to him and his, and make the whole nation to which he 
belonged disclose in action, and expiate by suffering, the 
evil spirit that was in them and that must at whatever cost 
be cast out. And this interest in the life of the soul made 
him more merciful than those who were only merciful. His 
holy love for men kept him from ever despairing of them, 
gave spiritual hope where benevolence has only pity. The 
most awful judge of human sin has the deepest belief in the 
possibility of its recovery. He knows that all things are 
possible to God, and that it needs but the touch of His spirit 
to regenerate a soul. And so he holds it as the most blessed 
power of a good man’s life in his intercourse with bad men, 
to be the medium of that divine contact. Those who have 
the deepest sense of sin will be, not the most indulgent, but 
the most merciful towards the sinner; will do most for his 
salvation while judging him most truly; having the most 
real knowledge, through their own spiritual consciousness, 
that it is impossible he should ever be beyond the reach of 
God.—There is much ingenuity, not to say subtlety, without 
perhaps much of vital instruction, in the distinctions which 
the author establishes between the several aspects of the 
one spirit of Christ, combining as it does the utmost justice 
with the utmost mercy, a full sympathy with the wrongs 
and sufferings of the injured along with a full sympathy 
with the offending sinner for the abused capabilities of his 
nature and the terrible woes of an evil being. And a full 
sympathy with the injured and with the injurer implies an 
absolute moral indignation, a pure resentment, against evil 
And the fuller your belief in the salvability of the sinner, 
that his sin is the utter perversion of his nature, the more 
absolute will be your moral indignation, your resentment of 
evil—the less will you permit you or him to come to terms 
with it as a thing to be tolerated. You may know how it 
came into existence, and so be willing to make all true 
excuses for it; but your mercy when at its height will be 
mercy for the sinner and will include no sufferance of his 
sin; otherwise it is not mercy but unrighteousness, worldly 
laxity and unprincipled good-nature. A sinner is to be 
preserved in the possibility of self-respect, not by looking 
on his sin as a thing to be endured, but by looking on him- 
self, on the life of his soul, as always recoverable. Christ’s 
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identification of every man’s nature with his own rendered 
the possibility of the conversion of sinners a Belief that 
admitted of no exception, a universal fact. Resentment is 
a necessary part of this mercy, a deadly and an indignant 
protest against the wrong that is corrupting nature. How 
far this Resentment will only flame out against the sin, or 
will also smite and scorch the sinner, will depend upon his 
personal knowledge of the guilt and his wilful yielding to it. 
The author draws a very fine distinction, we believe also a 
very true one, between Christ’s enunciation of the Law of 
Forgiveness as modified by a righteous resentment towards 
the evil and the evil-doer, in case of injuries done to a 
Christian by those who were not Christians, who were not 
under the law of Christ’s spirit,—and in case of injuries done 
to a Christian by a Christian, by one who had accepted the 
law of the spirit and had in a measure, at that time espe- 
cially, its credit in his keeping. Christ said to the Disciples, 
according to our author’s reading: “Ifa heathen man who 
looks upon you as his natural enemy treats you as such, 
forgive him unconditionally ; you know yourself to be a 
brother to those who do not know that they are brothers to 
you. Ifa man who calls himself a Christian Brother treats 
you injuriously, forgive him on repentance ; and if he will 
not repent before you or before the Church, deliver the 
infant Church from the falsehood of his presence.” Since 
he knows and professes a law that he will not keep, to shew 
him that he is self-excluded for the time may be to win him 
over in the spirit. How else could Christians act towards 
one another at a time when it was impossible for them to 
appeal to the civil tribunals, and when the very object of 
the Christian Church was to exhibit to the world the light 
of a pure Law of Love? Now the law of the Church and 
the law of the State is, or ought to be, the same, dictated 
and administered by the same spirit. There is no exception 
to the absolute Duty of forgiving injuries upon repentance ; 
but unrepented Sin in its triumph, pride, and blazonry, is 
not in a condition to be forgiven, though the love of Christ will 
maintain its pure good-will, and abate no effort for the sinner. 
Christ’s own practice seems to countenance this distinction, 
in his sorrowful gentleness with Pilate, in his lofty and 
indignant silence before Caiaphas. Christ was indignant 
only against legalists and hypocrites, against those who 
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having no love for goodness pretended to be good, and dis- 
figured the face of God. With these he could enter into no 
terms. “Woe unto you! you have taken away the key of 
knowledge, you enter not in yourselves, and those that were 
entering in you hinder!” They or he must pass away, as 
spiritual powers, from the earth. 

Christ’s assumption of authority, his claim to be Teacher, 
Master, Lord, Example, and King, have in modern times 
with some led to his rejection, with some to his deification. 
To the one class they seem inconsistent with humility and 
freedom from self-consciousness, and therefore proofs of 
human imperfection ; to the other they seem incompatible 
with human limitations as well as with human modesty, 
and therefore proofs of the possession of a superhuman 
nature. But, in fact, Christ claimed to be meek and lowly 
as well as to be Master and Judge. He knew himself as 
he knew other men: he knew the place that God had as- 
signed him in the workings of His providence. Is this 
inconsistent with humility? Must a man necessarily be 
ignorant of the truth as to himself, his relations to God and 
to other men, his spiritual rank and office in the world, in 
order that he may preserve his humility? And if a know- 
ledge of the real facts is compatible with meek dignity, are 
there no circumstances in which it is indispensable to the 
full beneficial exercise of a man’s office, authority, and per- 
sonal power, that it should be openly asserted? The fact 
is that those who find in Christ’s personal pretensions a 
note of imperfection are arguing from their own imperfec- 
tion, and assuming the impossibility that a perfect man 
should have existence. The absence of self-consciousness, 
if self-consciousness is a knowledge of the truth in regard to 
ourselves, is no element of perfectness, whatever temptation 
the knowledge of superiority might present to imperfectness. 
A perfect man could not be ignorant of himself or of his 
place ; and if the place was an unique one, Duty to God 
would require him avowedly to fill it; and Humility itself 
would require him to assert the possession of it, and whence 
it came, that the glory might be with God, not with him. 
“The Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” Did 
Christ’s knowledge and assertion of his place ever take the 
form of personal pride, or restrain his tenderest fellowship 
with others, with sinners or children, with simple and homely 
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people? Was he who knew his place in the world, and 
for the Gospel’s sake had to claim it, ever otherwise than 
lowly before God? What meant the treiblings, the prayers 
and tears, in the hours before the last great Trial? Was 
Christ ashamed of these fears of a possible failure? Did 
he try to conceal them from the eyes of his followers as in- 
compatible with the lofty pretensions he had made for him- 
self? He was meek and lowly, as one always must be 
whose eyes are lifted upwards, whose communion is with 
God, whose work ever increasing comes day by day fresh 
from the Father. It was not Christ, but the Disciples, who 
fell through self-confidence. An imperfect man may find 
his self-consciousness conflict with his humility: a perfect 
man will not be disturbed in any divine attitude or relation 
by a knowledge of the truth. It would be strange that the 
highest grace of the soul could not exist in Christ, if he 
saw himself as God saw him. 

The eminent merit of “Ecce Homo” is, that, by un- 
answerable force of statement and of reasoning, it shews 
that the divine Society which Christ founded cannot be 
joined in legitimate union to any element whatever that 
would impair its spiritual catholicity. It is exhaustively the 
Church of the Holy Spirit ; and the permanent function of 
Christ is in every man to awaken the consciousness of the 
Spirit. To founda Church, a Fellowship of holy love, upon 
a creed, an orthodoxy, is an insult to the Spirit. Salvation 
is the life that is in the soul, the healthy state of the whole 
spiritual being, when God draws men to Him and to one 
another, and in so drawing them draws them away from 
all the power of evil. As we have remarked that the 
author's method gives in some places, undesignedly, an 
ethical aspect to his survey, as though Christ and not God 
was its centre, it is but justice to him to shew by a few 
sentences from his concluding chapter how deeply he feels 
the vital truth, without which there could be no Family or 
Church, that we are God’s husbandry and building; that 
the head-stone is yet not the Architect ; that Christians are 
living stones of a living Temple whose foundation is Christ, 
but whose Builder and Maker is God. 


“ As every enthusiasm that a man can conceive makes a certain 
class of sins impossible to him, and raises him not only above the 
commission of them, but beyond the very temptation to commit 
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them, so there exists an enthusiasm which makes all sin whatever 
impossible. This enthusiasm is emphatically the presence of the 
Holy Spirit.” * * * “ This enthusiasm was shewn to men in its most 
consummate form in Jesus Christ. From him it flows as from a 
fountain. How it was kindled in him, who knows? ‘ The abysmal 
deeps of personality’ hide this secret.” * * * “ It not only existed 
in Christ in a pre-eminent degree, but the circumstances of his 
life and death gave him pre-eminent opportunities of displaying 
it. The story of his life will always remain the one record in 
which the moral perfection of man stands revealed in its root and 
its unity, the hidden spring made palpably manifest by which 
the whole machine is moved. And as, in the will of God, this 
unique man was elected to a unique sorrow, and holds as undis- 
puted a sovereignty in suffering as in self-devotion, all lesser exam- 
ples and lives will for ever hold a subordinate place, and serve 
chiefly to reflect light on the central and original Example. In his 
wounds all human sorrows will hide themselves, and all human 
self-denials support themselves against his Cross.” * * * “The 
creative effort which produced that against which, it is said, the 
gates of hell shall not prevail, cannot be analyzed. No architects’ 
designs were furnished for the New Jerusalem, no committee drew 
up rules for the Universal Commonwealth. If in the works of 
Nature we can trace the indications of calculation, of a struggle 
with difficulties, of precaution, of ingenuity, then in Christ’s 
work it may be that the same indications occur. But these infe- 
rior and secondary powers were not consciously exercised ; they 
were implicitly present in the manifold yet single creative act. 
The inconceivable work was done in calmness ; before the eyes 
of men it was noiselessly accomplished, attracting little attention. 
Who can describe that which unites men? Who has entered 
into the formation of speech which is the symbol of their union ? 
Who can describe exhaustively the origin of civil society? He 
who can do these things can explain the origin of the Christian 
Church. For others it must be enough to say, ‘The Holy Ghost 
fell on those that believed.’ No man saw the building of the 
New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded together, the unfinished 
walls and unpaved streets ; no man heard the clink of trowel 
and pick-axe ; it descended out of heaven from God.” 

Every one who has read “ Ecce Homo,” and to whom the 
living power of Christianity in the world is the deepest 
interest of existence, will look eagerly for the promised 
treatise which is to exhibit the relations of Christ to God, 
and the Revelation of Eternity, by which he delivered men 
from the power of Physical Evil, of Nature, and of Death. 
J. H. T. 
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IL—ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND THE 
NECESSITY FOR A NEW ONE. 

Notes on the proposed Amendment of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures. By William Selwyn, B.D., 
Canon of Ely, Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity. 
Cambridge. 1856. 

A Revised English Bible the Want of the Church and the 
Demand of the Age. By J. R. Beard, D.D. London. 
1857. 

The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Revised from Critical 
Sources ; being an Attempt to present a Purer and more 
Correct Teat than the Received One of Van der Hooght, 
éc. &c. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. 1855. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Editio Octava. Ain. Frid. 

Const. Tischendorf. Lipsiz. 1864 (in progress). 


THE subject of a new version of the Bible may seem un- 
profitable and trite, but the thoughtful will not so judge. 
It is true that it has been discussed more or less fully in 
periodicals, pamphlets and books, within the last ten years. 
Yet its many sides and aspects have not been exhausted. 
That it is important in itself can hardly be denied, for it 
may be easily shewn that it possesses more significance 
than most of the questions about which the churches and 
sects of the land are divided in opinion, and therefore de- 
nounce one another. Thus it is of greater moment than 
the petty details that engage the attention of Convocation 
every year. It lies at the basis of a correct interpretation 
of Scripture ; and affects the creeds of Christendom more or 
less intimately. The subject needs repeated attention, espe- 
cially in a land where conservatism is so strong in its ope- 
ration not only in secular but ecclesiastical affairs. We 
have always thought that the English version now in com- 
mon use should be revised ; or that a better should be made 
by its help. The time for this work is come; and the op- 
posers of it ought no longer to object. That they will do 
so, however, is no more than natural in the present circum- 
stances of religious affairs in England, amid the apathy and 
ignorance of some, the fear of others, the unreasoning pas- 
sions of the many, and the increasing incompetence of those 
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who might be expected to put themselves at the head of 
the work—the dignitaries of the Church and the leading 
men in the Universities. New things have always had their 
opponents ; in the present case, the opponents, a hetero- 
geneous mass prompted by very various motives, are legion. 

We propose in the present paper to present the most 
palpable facts in favour of setting about a new version 
without delay. It is of little importance whether it be 
called a revision or a new version, because the two things 
coincide in practice. A new version, to be what it ought, 
should be in effect a thorough revision of the authorized 
one, retaining all the features of it that comport with fidelity 
to the original, lucidity and correctness. Good sense alone, 
apart from other considerations, will lead a translator to 
depart from the venerable language of the received version 
as little as possible. The latter will be the basis on which 
he must work. For this reason, and because there are other 
excellent versions, a new translation having intrinsic value 
resolves itself into a revision, though it come directly from 
the original in its incipient state. 

The following considerations shew the necessity of it. 
First. The authorized translation was published in 1611, in 
the reign of James the First. At that time the Hebrew and 
Greek texts had not been critically edited. Textual criti- 
cism had not commenced. Very few MSS. were then known 
or examined ; and those were neither old nor good. The 
text was in its infantine state. What has criticism not 
done since then? All its activity and achievements are of 
a posterior date. The edition of the Hebrew Bible by Van 
der Hooght, whose text forms the textus receptus, had not 
been issued. Neither had the first Elzevir edition of the 
Greek Testament, with its textus receptus, appeared. It is 
probable that our English translators used for the most 
part Plantin’s editions of the Hebrew Bible, with the Latin 
version of Pagninus as corrected by Arias Montanus. They 
followed Beza and Stephens’ Greek texts in the New Testa- 
ment. How imperfect and faulty these are is known to 
every critic. They had not the benefit of Buxtorf’s Bible 
(1619), nor of the still more copious and valuable Rabbinical 
Bible of Moses Ben Simeon (1724, &c.). The great Poly- 
glotts of Paris and London, especially the latter with 
Castle’s accompanying Lexicon, had not then appeared. 
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The editions of Athias (1661) and Van der Hooght (1705), 
Jablonski (1699) and J. H. Michaelis (1720), Houbigant 
(1753) and Kennicott (1776, 1780), were unknown. So were 
De Rossi's labours. The last two did so much for the criti- 
cism of the Hebrew text as to entitle them to the enduring 
praise of future generations. Kennicott and his coadjutors 
collated wholly, or in select places, 581 MSS., Hebrew and 
Samaritan ; while De Rossi examined 589 additional ones. 
Since these important collations little has been done, except 
Pinner’s gleanings from a few Karaite and old copies which, 
with many others are now at St. Petersburg. Of all such 
materials no use has been made in any recent translation. 
The public generally are profoundly ignorant of their con- 
tents and value, except in their application to the produc- 
tion of a better text by Davidson, after the method of 
Griesbach relative to the Greek Testament. In like man- 
ner, all the critical collations of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Matthzi, Scholz, Lachmann and Tischendorf, are a dead 
letter to the reader of the English Bible, though they have 
an important bearing on the text. Indeed, they have altered 
that, text materially. Stephens, Beza and the Elzevir are 
now discarded ; and many readings adopted which would 
give a different character to the English version were they 
incorporated with it. Two Greek MSS. alone—the oldest 
and best, viz. the Vatican and Sinaitic—are of great value 
in restoring the most ancient readings; and although the 
text of the former is not yet known perfectly, the greater 
part of it is given by Tischendorf. In the New Testa- 
ment upwards of a hundred thousand various readings 
exist, few of which have influenced the English transla- 
tion now current. The result of the labours of so many 
scholars for the last 250 years is lost to the unlettered 
reader; and the treasure is still confined to the learned. 
Surely measures should be taken to bring it within the 
reach of the former. If it be of value, why should he be 
excluded from the benefit ? 

Secondly. It is often alleged that the critical collations 
mentioned have brought to light few readings of importance, 
and do not essentially change our estimate of the common 
text from which the English was taken. Here the question 
turns upon the meaning attached to the word «important. 
Do the critical materials suggest or demand important 
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changes? In our view they do, especially in the New 
Testament. In any case, the texts of Lachmann and Tisch- 
endorf present considerable deviations from the Elzevir 
one. The various readings given by Kennicott and De Rossi 
are of less moment, because none but Masoretic copies 
came under inspection ; but even among them several are 
weighty. Had we a good collation of the St. Petersburg 
Hebrew collection, there is little doubt that readings more 
deeply affecting the text would be found. The English 
version contains passages which are undoubtedly corrupt, 
because it follows an incorrect text. A few examples will 
put this in a clear light. 

In Psalm xvi. 10, we read, “Neither wilt thou suffer 
thine holy one to see corruption.” This is not the textual 
but the marginal reading. The former is, thy holy or pious 
ones, which we know to be the reading of the Masorah, and 
the true one. 

In Isaiah xix. 18, we find, “In that day shall five cities 
in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to the Lord of Hosts; one shall be called, The City 
of Destruction.” Here an incorrect word is followed. The 
translation should be, Protected City. In the same prophet, 
ix. 3, “Thou hast multiplied the nation and not increased 
the joy,” should be, “Thou hast multiplied the nation and 
increased its joy,” the negative being incorrect. 

In the 100th Psalm, 3rd verse, instead of, “It is he that 
made us, and not we ourselves,” the marginal reading or K’ri 
is the true one, “ He made us, and his we are.” 

In Jeremiah xxv. 26, the words, “The king of Sheshach 
(Babylon) shall drink after them,” are spurious and do not 
belong to the text, as the LX X. and internal grounds shew. 
In like manner, and on the same authority, Jeremiah xxxix. 
4—13, is an interpolated paragraph which does not belong 
to the original writer. So in Psalm cx. 3, the reading 
should be, “on the mountains of holiness,’ for, “in the 
beauties of holiness.” 

Passing to the New Testament, the last twelve verses of 
the 16th chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel should be omitted, 
since they do not belong to the Gospel. So should John 
vii. 53—viii. 11, containing the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, which is later than the fourth Gospel. In like 
manner, the words beginning with, “ Waiting for the moving 
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of the water,” and ending with, “whatsoever disease he 
had” (John v. 3, 4); 1 John v. 7; Acts viii. 37; and Matt. 
vi. 13, last half of the verse, should be left out as spurious. 
By virtue of the correct readings, an English version ought 
to have, in 1 Tim. iii. 16, “He who was manifest in the 
flesh ;” the church of the Lord, instead of, the church of God 
(Acts xx. 28); “blessed are they that wash their robes,” 
instead of, “they that do his commandments” (Revelation 
xxii. 14); and by Isaiah, instead of, “by the prophet” 
(Matthew xiii. 35). Examples of this nature might be 
greatly multiplied. A critically edited text would certainly 
furnish a more correct version in many instances. 

Thirdly. The English translation is often incorrect. That 
it is an excellent one on the whole, generally faithful, often 
happy in its language; that it apprehends the sense and 
presents the spirit of the original in the majority of instances, 
is freely conceded. Much of the praise that has been 
accorded to it is well merited, though some of its friends 
are injudicious and extravagant in their laudation. Such 
language as that of Adam Clarke borders on the absurd: 
“The translators have seized the very spirit and soul of the 
original, and expressed this almost everywhere with pathos 
and energy....... God enabled them to stand as upon Mount 
Sinai, and crane up their country’s language to the dignity 
of the originals,” &c. That a better one could be made in 
the present day, more correct, more faithful to the original, 
coming nearer the very words of the sacred authors them- 
selves, is indubitable. The learned men who were employed 
by King James to revise the Bishops’ Bible were excellent 
scholars in their day. But the world has not stood still 
since then. Two hundred and fifty years have added much 
to our knowledge of Hebrew and Greek philology. The 
languages in which the Bible was written are far better 
understood now. Ancient versions are better known and 
in greater number. Critical science has long ago stepped 
forth from its swaddling clothes and put on the dress of 
manhood. The version, with all its excellences, has nume- 
rous mistakes which mar the sense and often prevent a 
reader from apprehending the intention of the writers. 
Hardly a chapter is free from greater or less inaccuraey. 

For example: “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. 
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And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over 
him.” (Gen. iv. 7.) Here the sense of the original is per- 
verted, which runs thus: “If thou doest well, canst thou 
not lift up thy countenance? But if thou doest not well, 
sin crouches at the door. Its desire is toward thee, and thou 
shalt overcome it.” 

Again, an ordinary reader will be perplexed if he tries to 
understand the passage (Job xxii. 29, 30), “ When men are 
cast down, then thou shalt say, There is lifting up ; and he 
shall save the humble person. He shall deliver the island 
of the innocent ; and it is delivered by the pureness of thine 
hands.” <A faithful version would give this as follows: 

If one sinks, thou sayest, Rise ; 

He helps the cast down. 

He saves even him that is not guiltless, 

So that he is delivered by the purity of thy hands. 
The passage expresses the efficacy of Job’s prayer not 
merely for ‘himself, but others whom God helps for his sake. 
How an island has been introduced, it is hard to concely e. 

Again, the received version has in Deut. xxxiii. 25, “Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass ; ; and as thy days, so ‘shall thy 
strength be.” This ought to be, 

Thy bolts shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, thy rest. 

In Psalm xvi. 2, 3, “O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou art my Lord: my goodness extendeth not to 
thee ; but to the saints that are in the earth and to the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight.” This is far from being 
correct. The rendering should be, 

I say to Jehovah, Thou art my Lord ; 

My happiness rests only upon thee 

(Associated) with the saints who are in the land 
And the excellent, in whom is all my delight. 

In the same Psalm, the word corruption is wrong (ver. 10). 
It ought to be pit ; and never means corruption in the sense 
of putrefaction. 

In the second Psalm, the rendering, “ Kiss the Son” (ver. 
12), is incorrect. It should probably be, “Do homage to 
the chosen one.” 

In Psalm lxxxiv. 5, 6, the authorized version has, “ Blessed 
is the man whose strength is in thee; in whose heart are 
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the ways of them, who passing through the valley of Baca 
make it a well; the rain also filleth the pools.” Correctly 
the verses are, 

Blessed are the men who have thee for their strength ; 

In whose heart are the pilgrim-ways ; 

Who passing through the valley of tears make it a place of 

springs, 

Which the early rain also covers with blessings. 

In Haggai ii. 7, “the desire of all nations,” which the 
translators seem to have referred to the Messiah, is incorrect. 
So is the rendering proposed by others, “the things desired 
by all nations.” The true version is, “the choice of all 
nations,” i.e. the selectest of all the nations. 

How often is this passage quoted and preached from— 


“When the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
The Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him” ? 
(Isaiah lix. 19) ; 
though it all disappears in the true version, 


For he will come as a pent-up river 
Which Jehovah’s breath drives forward. 


In the New Testament we have, “ Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature?’ which ought 
to be, “can add an ell to the length of his life?” (Matt. vi. 
27.) “He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ;” instead of, “though he die, yet shall he live.” 
(John xi. 25.) “All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for reproof,” &c. ; instead of, “ Every 
writing God-inspired is also profitable for reproof,” &c. 
(2 Tim. iii. 16.) 

In like manner, Heb. vii. 18, 19, are erroneously rendered 
thus: “For there is verily a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before for the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof. For the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing 
in of a better hope did; by the which we draw nigh unto 
God.” For this we substitute the following: “For there is 
indeed an annulling of the preceding law because of its 
weakness and unprofitableness (for the law has accomplished 
nothing) ; but there is the introduction of a better hope by 
which we draw near to God.” 

In John i. 9, our version has, “That was the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;’ but 
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it should be rendered, “The true light, that lighteth every 
man, was coming into the world.” This is so obvious, that 
we are utterly amazed at the five clergymen who revised 
the Gospel according to St. John (1857) leaving the autho- 
rized rendering untouched. 

In Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6, the words, “if they shall fall away,” 
are undoubtedly incorrect. Instead of them should stand, 
“when they have fallen away.” <A theological bias appears 
here in following Beza. 

In Romans viii. 20, 21, our version has, “ For the creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope. Because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
This should run thus: “For creation was subjected to 
vanity—not willingly, but on account of him who subjected 
it—in hope that the creation itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption,” &c. The mistranslation of a 
single word (1 Cor. xi. 29) has driven thousands of well- 
meaning Christians from the holy communion—a fact which 
should be considered by all who speak of the authorized 
version being sufficient and satisfactory on all points of 
importance. 

Fourthly. Have not new translations been made? some 
will ask. Have they not all failed to commend them- 
selves to general acceptance? It is true that various ver- 
sions have appeared since the year 1611 in the English 
language, of which the principal are the following. 

Anthony Purver, a member of the Society of Friends, 
made a new version which was published in 1764. A few 
specimens will shew its nature : 





“Thus did God make two great lights; the greater one for 
the government of the day, and the less for that of the night, 
together with the stars. Which he had no sooner put in that 
expanse, to give light upon the earth, and to govern both the 
day and the night, as well as divide the light from the darkness, 
but he saw that it was good. It had then been evening, and 
was morning the fourth day.” (Gen. i. 16—19.) 

“To be fragrant with the rose of Sharon, fair with the lily of 
the valleys, are mine. But like a lily among thorns, so is my 
dear one among the daughters. As an apple-tree amongst the 
trees of the wood, so is my love among the sons, in whose shade 
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T should like to sit, and his fruit would be pleasant to my palate. 
He introduced me to the banqueting-house, the sign of which 
over me was love. Support me with cordials, strew choice of 
apples for me ; because I am sick with love.” (Song of Solomon, 
ii, 1—5.) 

“ Making known to us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he before proposed in him; in the 
stewardship of the fulness of times, to collect together all things 
in Christ, both those in heaven and those on earth in him; in 
whom also we have obtained inheritance, being appointed before, 
according to the purpose of him who works all things after the 
counsel of his will ; for us to be to the praise of his glory, that 
before had hope in Christ : in whom you also had, upon hearing 
the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation; in whom too 
believing, you were sealed with the holy spirit of promise ; which 
is the earnest of our inheritance, till the redemption to what will 
be obtained, to the praise of his glory.” (Ephes. i. 9—12.) 


In 1798-99, David Macrae published anonymously a new 
version, which is somewhat paraphrastic and explanatory. 
It is inferior to Purver’s, as the following extracts will shew : 


“Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? Declare, if 
thou knowest it all. Where is the way of the poles and tropics, 
where light dwelleth, /argest or least? And as for darkness, 
where is its place with the antipodes, that thou shouldest take it 
to its bounds, and that thou shouldest know its paths to its 
hemispheres? Knowest thou the birth of light because thou 
wast then born? or because the number of thy days is great?” 
(Job xxxviii. 18—21.) 

“ Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ (as in baptism ye pro- 
fess to be) from the elements of the world (ceremonies and rites), 
why, as if ye were living in (such ages and places of) the world, 
do ye meddle with these appointments (touch not, taste not, 
handle not, all which things tend to the corruption (of the gospel) 
by the abuse thereof), according to the commands and doctrines 
of men? Which things have indeed a pretence of wisdom in 
will-worship, and voluntary humility, and severity to the body, 
to the dishonourable satisfying of the flesh (and sensual fancy).” 
(Colossians ii. 20—23.) 


Dr. Geddes, one of the best qualified men of his day, an 
excellent Hebraist and an honest man, had published two 
volumes of a translation of the Old Testament when death 
arrested his progress. The first volume, containing the 
Pentateuch and Joshua, appeared in 1792; the second, 
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from Judges to Chronicles and Ruth, 1797. After his 
death, the Psalms were given from his papers. It is matter 
of regret that he should have unwarrantably altered the 
text, after the Samaritan Pentateuch, the LXX. and other 
versions. 

“Now, while Joshuah remained by Jericho, as he, one day, 
was looking about ; lo! a person stood over against him, with a 
drawn sword in his hand. And Joushuah went up to him, and 
said to him: ‘ Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? He 
answered him: ‘I am come hither, as a chief of the Lord’s host.’ 
Joshuah then fell on his face to the earth, and worshiped ; and 
said to him: ‘ What would my lord say to his servant? The 
chief of the Lord’s host said to Joshuah : ‘ Pull thy shoes off thy 
feet ; for the place where thou standest is holy ground.’ So 
Joshuah did.” (Joshua v. 13—15.) 

“Naomi, her mother-in-law, then said to her: ‘I must now 
seek repose for thee, my daughter, that thou mayest be happy. 
This Boaz, with whose maids thou hast been, is of our own kin- 
dred: lo! this evening he winnoweth barley in the threshing- 
floor. Bathe thyself then, and anoint thyself, and put on thy 
best raiment, and go down to the threshing-floor: keep thyself 
unnoticed by the man until he have done eating and drinking: 
but, as soon as he shall have lain down, thou shalt mark the 
place where he lieth, and shalt go in, and uncover his feet, and 
lie down: he will then tell you what thou art to do.” (Ruth 
iii. 1—4.) 

In 1836, Dr. Boothroyd published his amended version. 
Inferior in scholarship to Geddes, he fell into the same 
error of altering the text unnecessarily, after the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint version. The character of 
his work will be seen by the annexed specimens : 

“Simeon and Levi are brethren ; 
They accomplished by violence their schemes. 
Enter not, my soul, into their counsel ; 
Join not, mine honour, their assembly. 
For in their anger they slew the men, 
And in their self-will cut off the princes.” 
(Genesis xlix. 5, 6.) 
“The words of the wise are as goads, 
Or as nails which are deeply fixed : 
The collectors were appointed by one shepherd : 
Moreover by these, my son, be admonished : 
For in composing books there is no end, 
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And excessive study is weariness to the body. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 

Fear God, and keep his commandments ; 

For this is the duty of every man.” 

(Ecclesiastes xii. 11—13.) 
“Yet not as the offence so is the free gift : for if by the offence 

of one the many have died, much more the grace of God, and 
the gift which is by the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto the many. And not as the sentence by one that 
sinned so is the gift, for the sentence was by one offence to con- 
demnation, but the free gift is of many offences to justification. 
For if by one man’s offence death reigned through that one, much 
more shall they who receive abundance of grace and of the gifts 
of righteousness, reign in life through the one man, Jesus Christ.” 
(Ep. to Romans, v. 15—17.) 


Dr. Hussey’s work, containing a revised version of the 
Scriptures, appeared in 1844-45. It is easy to see the 
writer's incompetence for the task which he undertook. 


“ And she conceived and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a 
man, the very Jehovah.” (Genesis iv. 1.) 

“And the Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves and stones? And David said, No, but 
worse than a dog. And the Philistine cursed David by his gods.” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 43.) 

“ And after the times seventy seven and threescore and two, 
Messiah shall cut off from belonging to him both the city and 
the sanctuary ; Messiah the prince that shall come shall destroy 
the people, and the cutting off thereof shall be with a flood, and 
unto the end of a war, carried on with rapidity, shall be desola- 
tions.” (Daniel ix. 26.) 


The improved version made by Wellbeloved, Smith and 
Porter, appeared in 1859—1862. 


“ Ye who ride on dappled she-asses, 

Ye who sit on carpets, 

And ye who walk on the road, sing ! 

Without the noise of archers at the watering places. 

There shall they acknowledge the righteous acts of Jehovah, 

The righteous acts of his rulers in Israel. 

Then went down to the gates the people of Jehovah.” 
(Judges v. 10, 11.) 

* But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, 
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even till the time of the end. Many shall peruse it then, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” (Daniel xii. 4.) 

“ And Satan stood up against Israel, and stirred up David to 
number Israel.” (1 Chron. xxi. 1.) 


Here the erroneous rendering Satan is retained. 

“ Thus the righteous perisheth, 
And no man layeth it to heart ; 
And merciful men are taken away, 
While none considereth that for the evil of others 
The righteous is taken away. 
He entereth into peace ; 
They rest in their beds, 
Each one who walketh in his uprightness.” 

(Isaiah lvii. 1, 2.) 


Two imperfects are here overlooked, and the translation 
suffers in consequence. 

Dr. Benisch’s School and Family Bible was published in 
the years 1851—1861. The following extracts are from its 
pages : 

“The rod shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come; and his be the obedience 
of peoples.” (Genesis xlix. 10.) 

“ A son of fruitfulness is Joseph, even a son of fruitfulness by 
a well: daughters tread on the wall.” (Genesis xlix. 22.) 

“A star steppeth out of Jacob, and a rod riseth out of Israel, 
and pierceth the corners of Moab, and dasheth all the children 
of Sheth.” (Numbers xxiv. 17.) 

“ All we like the flock have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Eternal hath caused the iniquity of 
us all to light upon him. He is pressed and he is humbled, and 
he may not open his mouth: he was brought as one of the flock 
to the slaughter, and as a ewe-lamb before her shearers is dumb, 
so he may not open his mouth. From restraint and from judg- 
ment he was taken away and his generation—who reflects on it ? 
For he was cut off out of the land of the living. Through the 
transgression of my people came infliction upon them. And he 
assigned his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death ; 
although he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth.” (Isaiah liii. 6—9.) 

Mr. Robert Young’s new translation appeared in 1863. 
The subjoined extracts are sufficient to shew the author's 
incompetence : 

“ After these things the Word of the Lord hath been with 
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Abram in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram, I am a shield to thee, 
thy reward is exceeding great. And Abram saith, Lord Jehovah, 
what dost thou give to me, when I go barren? and an acquired 
son in my house is Damascus Eliezer. Abram also saith, Lo to 
me thou hast not given seed, and lo, a domestic doth heir me.” 
(Genesis xv. 1, 2.) 

“Be obedient to those leading you, and be subject, for these 
watch for your souls, as about to give an account, that with joy 
they may do this—and not sighing—for this is unprofitable to 
you.” (Epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 17.) 


The fifth edition of Mr. Sharpe's “ New Testament trans- 
lated from Griesbach’s Text” is dated 1862. His “Hebrew 
Scriptures translated,” in three corresponding volumes, was 
published in 1865. 

“For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that at the last he will rise up over the dust ; 

And after my skin hath been thus stripped off, 

Then out of my flesh shall I see God ; 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine.eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger.” 
(Job xix. 25—27.) 

“ And unto him who is able to keep you from falling, and to 
place you in the sight of his glory, faultless with joy, the only 
God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and throughout all ages ; 
amen.” (Jude 24, 25.) 


In 1865 was published “The Twenty-four Books of the 
Holy Scriptures, carefully translated according to the Ma- 
soretic Text, after the best Jewish Authorities, by Isaac 
Leeser.” 


“ And from the time that the continual sacrifice will be removed, 
even to set up the desolating abomination, there will be a thou- 
sand, two hundred and ninety days. Happy is he that waiteth, 
and attaineth to the thousand, three hundred and five and thirty 
days. But thou, go (thy way) toward the end; and thou shalt 
rest, and arise again for thy lot at the end of the days.” (Daniel 
xii. 11—13.) 

“Gird thy sword upon the thigh, O mighty one! (it is) thy 
glory and thy majesty; yea, it is thy majesty: be prosperous, 
ride along for the cause of truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
and fearful things shall thy right hand teach thee. Thy sharp- 
ened arrows—people will fall down beneath thee—(will enter) 
into the heart of the king’s enemies.” (Psalm xlv. 3—5.) 
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We leave our readers to form their own opinions of the 
merits of the versions now mentioned. Without criticising 
them individually, it is not unjust to say that the majority 
are below the mark of goodness or excellence. Those of 
Leeser, Geddes, Wellbeloved with his associates, and Sharpe, 
are superior to the rest; though they too are susceptible 
of improvement, scarcely shewing the exact Hebrew and 
Hellenistic scholarship necessary to produce a work com- 
manding general attention and approval. All have patent 
mistakes. The very extracts given, though taken at ran- 
dom, prove this. Mr. Leeser’s appears to be the work of 
a scholarly man, and deserves commendation. In virtue of 
the author's Hebraistic attainments, greater weight belongs 
to it than to any other revised English version of the Old 
Testament since that of Geddes. The labour of seventeen 
years was not misspeut. We are surprised, however, to see 
the retention of warious renderings of the authorized version, 
such as Gen. xlix. 10, which is certainly incorrect ; and the 
version is too literal to read smoothly. It is unfortunate 
that the multiplication of new translations or revisions 
should furnish an argument against the very object they 
are meant to promote ; though the abuse of a thing is not 
valid against its legitimate use. 

Fifthly. The desirableness of a new version will be 
apparent from what has been already advanced. A much 
more correct text can now be had in the New Testament, 
and a better one in the Old. Should not this better text 
be adopted for removing errors inherent in the authorized 
version, and producing a close conformity to the original ? 
We admit that the opponents of the work proposed are 
numerous and noisy. But they belong, for the most part, 
to the unlearned class ; if not, they are timid men, content 
with things present, and hardly reaching forth to what is 
beyond. They point to the fact that one text will hardly 
unite the opinions of scholars ; against which we have only 
to state our belief that the edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament now in progress (the eighth) may be safely taken 
as the best, being drawn from the oldest MSS. and other 
sources. eal scholars will scarcely object to it as the best 
on the whole. As to the Old Testament, that of Theile is 
the most correct, and should be taken for a basis. 

But it is said that translators have generally failed. 
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None of them has reached the excellence of King James’s 
version. In proof of this, specimens of inferior works are 
adduced; and then comes the exhortation, “Hold fast 
by what you have.” It must be admitted that most trans- 
lators have proved their incompetency in some respect or 
other. They have erred from want of a wide and exten- 
sive scholarship, a critical knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, 
an acquaintance with the best translations in other lan- 
guages, and a mastery over the English tongue. But it is 
quite possible that one man may unite in himself these 
diversified qualifications and attainments. If De Wette 
has produced an admirable version in German, why could 
not an Englishman do the same in English? Or if one 
man be insufficient, why should not several unite for the 
purpose? The time has fairly arrived for it; and we join 
issue at once with Bishop Ellicott when he says, “ For any 
authoritative revision we are not yet mature, either in 
Biblical learning or Hellenistic scholarship.” Certainly, the 
bishops, as such, will not initiate or encourage the scheme, 
being deficient in learning and occupied with inferior mat- 
ters. Nor will the Church of England, as a Church divided 
into many parties, undertake it. A Royal Commission 
might perhaps organize a body of scholars for the purpose ; 
though there is little doubt that some of the best men would 
not be selected by it. It is useless to look to dignitaries of 
the Church or to our present legislators for any real help in 
the matter. Either a voluntary association must do it, or one 
man. As to authoritativeness, Parliament could command 
a new version to be used in all Established Churches ; but 
that step would be unwise. Let a better version than the 
authorized one stand or fall on its own merits. If it be 
really better, it will gradually win its way into public favour, 
and procure the place for itself which it deserves. It will 
supplement and correct, if it does not supplant, King James's. 
It is surely strange conduct in those who hold what they 
call plenary inspiration, to adhere to words demonstrably 
not written by the inspired writers themselves; to quote 
texts that are spurious ; to call the entire English Bible the 
Word of God, when it contains many words which ignorant 
or mistaken men took into the text afterwards ; and to cry 
out against all revision as if it were an invasion of the pre- 
rogative of infallibility. Scholars wish to have a new ver- 
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sion in order that the ipsissima verba of the original authors 
may be presented, as far as they can, to the English reader ; 
and the advocates of a plenary or verbal inspiration should 
be the most anxious to obtain those words, instead of cla- 
mouring against every honest effort in that direction. 

Testimonies in favour of the scheme are abundant. Let 
us hear a few known scholars speak on the subject. Bishop 
Lowth affirms (1778), “that in respect of the sense and 
the accuracy of interpretation, the improvements of which 
our version is capable are great and numberless ; and that 
the expediency of revising it grows every day more and 
more evident.” Archbishop Newcome, recommending an 
improved English version of the Scriptures, says, that “no- 
thing could be more beneficial to the cause of religion, or 
more honourable to the reign and age in which it was 
patronized and executed. The reasons for its expediency 
are, “the mistakes, imperfections and many invincible ob- 
scurities of our present version; the accession of various 
helps since the execution of that work ; the advanced state 
of learning, and our emancipation from slavery to the Maso- 
retic points, and to the Hebrew text as absolutely uncor- 
rupt” (1785). Dr. Blayney says, “A new translation of the 
Scriptures in our own language for the public service has 
long been most devoutly wished by many of the best friends 
to religion and our Established Church, who though not 
insensible to the merit of our present version in common 
use, and justly believing it to be equal to the very best 
that is now extant in any language, ancient or modern, 
sorrowfully confess that it is still far from being so perfect 
as it might and should be; that it often represents the 
errors of a faulty original with too exact a resemblance ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it has mistaken the true sense of 
the Hebrew in not a few places, and sometimes substituted 
an interpretation so obscure and perplexed, that it becomes 
almost impossible to make out with it any sense at all” 
(1784). 

Dr. Joseph White (Hebrew Professor at Oxford), in a 
sermon preached at Oxford, recommending a revisal of the 
English translation of the Old Testament, says: “ Scholars 
will rejoice to see new accuracy in matters not absolutely 
essential that are connected with religion ; they will rejoice 
to see the various emendations and illustrations that have 
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been generally approved embodied in a new translation. 
Light will be thrown on many passages and dignity restored 
to others” (1779). 

Dr. Durell (Principal of Hertford College, Oxford) says 
of the authorized version, that “it does not exhibit in many 
places the sense of the text so exactly as the version of 
1599, and mistakes it besides in an infinite number of 
instances. Frequently it expresses not the proper subject 
of the sentence, and adheres at other times so closely to the 
letter as to translate idioms. It arbitrarily gives new senses 
to words, omits or supplies them without necessity. And, 
to sum up all, it has this fault, that it may justly be ques- 
tioned whether any possible sense can by fair interpretation 
be deduced from the words in not a few places.” He hopes, 
therefore, that “the very desirable period” for making a 
new translation may not be far distant (1772). 

Professor Symonds, of Cambridge, wrote at length on the 
expediency of revising the present English version of the 
New Testament, pointing out many of its ambiguities, errors 
and defects (1789). 

Dr. Waterland says of our translation, that though it is 
a very good one, it is “ undoubtedly capable of very great 
improvements.” 

To these names we may add those of Kennicott and 
Archbishop Secker, who were in favour of revision. Ken- 
nicott, writing about a hundred years ago, affirms that “the 
present English version is so faulty as to make a reforma- 
tion of it extremely desirable ;’ and Secker, in his Latin 
speech intended to have been made at the opening of Con- 
vocation in 1761, says, “ Novam saltem Scripture versionem 
desiderari plurimis videtur. . .. Et quis refragetur honestis- 
sime petitioni?’ In 1828, Bishop Marsh, who occupies a 
high place in the theological literature of England, writes : 
“ When we consider the immense accession which has been 
made since 1611, both to our critical and to our philological 
apparatus ; when we consider that the whole mass of litera- 
ture, commencing with the London Polyglott and eontinued 
to Griesbach’s Greek Testament, was collected subsequently 
to that period; when we consider that the most important 
sources of intelligence for the interpretation of the original 
Scriptures were /ikewise opened after that period, we cannot 
possibly pretend that our authorized version does not require 
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amendment.” Macknight, in his Preface to the Epistles, 
goes farther in alleging of our authorized version, that “ it 
is by no means such a just representation of the inspired 
originals as merits to be implicitly relied on for determining 
the controverted articles of the Christian faith, and for 
quieting the discussions which have rent the Church.” 
After these testimonies one from America must suffice, that 
of the English lexicographer, Noah Webster: “All men 
whom I have consulted, if they have thought much on the 
subject, seem to be agreed in the opinion that it is high 
time to have a revision of the common version of the Scrip- 
tures. In my own view, such revision is not merely a 
matter of expedience, but of moral necessity” (1833). 

If such was the opinion of these learned men, has not 
the case become stronger by time? What they wished for 
years ago is imperatively required now, in the interests of 
truth, theology and literature. What has been done in 
Germany, may and ought to be done in England. Since 
Luther’s version, that country has produced several admi- 
rable translations of the Scriptures, proceeding from Jews 
and Christians. The excellent one of De Wette needs no 
praise. That of the Roman Catholics, Leander Van Ess 
and his brother, is good. The Jewish one made under 
Zunz’s superintendence has approved itself to scholars, and 
commanded a very large sale. Herxheimer’s, another Jewish 
one, is excellent. And that given in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 
though still incomplete, is conspicuous for fidelity, accuracy 
and clearness of language. With such examples before us, 
why should it be thought that England is not ripe for the 
task? Popular declaimers from the pulpit and ephemeral 
writers ought not to be heard on such a question. Dealing 
as they do in language like this, “I assert and maintain that 
the fifty-four translators of 1611 were the most accom- 
plished scholars in Greek and Hebrew that ever lived, and 
seem to me to have been raised up in the providence of 
God for the special purpose of giving us the translation of 
the Bible as we now have it,” they evince ignorance of 
the subject. Let them “thank God for the old text ; thank 
God for the text of Erasmus and Stevens (sic), and believe 
it to be the purest and the best;’ but let us thank God 
that he has given us sufficient light to prevent the utterance 
of foolish things calculated to keep the public in contented 
ignorance or rooted prejudice. 
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Sizthly. In carrying out the scheme, certain rules must 
be laid down and observed. The following, which are in 
substance those proposed by Archbishop Newcome, appear 
the best : 

1. The language, sense and punctuation of the authorized 
version should be retained, unless a sufficient reason exists 
for departing from them. A notable example of the viola- 
tion of this rule occurs in Henderson’s : 


* Ho every one that thirsteth, come to the waters, 
And he that hath no money, come, procure and eat; 
Yea, come, procure wine and milk, 

Without money and without price.” 


It is also violated by those who translate the Epistle to 
Romans ix. 3, “for I did wish myself to be separate from 
Christ,” and put the clause in a parenthesis. The authorized 
version is correct in rendering “I could wish,” and no paren- 
thesis is needed. If “myself” were placed a little earlier 
in the clause, viz. “I myself could wish,” the rendering 
would be most exact. 

2. A translator should express every word in the original 
by a literal rendering, where the English idiom admits of 
it ; and where not only purity, but perspicuity and dignity 
of expression can be preserved. This is not observed in 
Psalm cvii. 27, “and are at their wits’ end,” which ought 
to be literally given, “and all their wisdom is exhausted.” 

3. Saxon and simple words should be preferred to Latin- 
ized ones ; the tastes of educated men and critics being of 
less moment than the production of a popular translation. 
This is violated by Henderson’s, “that fabricate images,” 
for the authorized version’s “makers of idols” (Isaiah xlv. 
16). 

4. Where the English idiom requires a paraphrase, it 
should be so formed as to comprehend the original word or 
phrase ; and the supplemental part should stand in italics, 
except harshness of language arises. Thus we should render 
Luke ix. 53, “ because his face was as if he were going to 
Jerusalem,” rather than with Wakefield, “because he was 
bent upon going to Jerusalem.” 

5. The same original word and its derivations, as also 
the same phrase, should be respectively translated by the 
same corresponding English word or phrase. Thus in Isaiah 
xxxvii. 3, 4, “This day is a day of trouble, and of rebuke 
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and of blasphemy, &c. It may be the Lord thy God will 
hear the words of Rabshakeh, whom the king of Assyria 
his master hath sent to reproach the living God, and will 
reprove the words,” &c. As the words in italics correspond 
in Hebrew, of rebuke should be of reproof. 

6. The collocation of the words should never be harsh 
and unsuited to the English ear. This is often violated, 
especially by foreigners who have learnt English, as by 
Leeser and Benisch. Thus the former has, Isaiah liii. 6, 
“We all like sheep went astray ; every one to his own way 
did we turn; and the Lord let befall him the guilt of us 
all.” And Mr. Stuart renders Epistle to Romans iii. 21, 22, 
most unmusically: “But now, the justification without law 
which is of God is revealed, to which testimony is given by 
the law and the prophets ; a justification then which is of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ.” 

7. Metaphors in general should be retained, and the sub- 
stitution or unnecessary introduction of new ones ought 
to be avoided. Thus in Isaiah xliv. 8, where our version 
has, “Is there a God beside me? yea, there is no God; I 
know not any ;” Henderson’s is superior because retaining 
the metaphor, “There is indeed no rock; I know of none.” 
More elegant is, “ Yea, there ts no rock ; I know not any.” 

8. The one sense of each passage should be given, irre- 
spective of the opinions of any denomination of Christians. 
It must be admitted that “The Improved Version of the New 
Testament,” published nearly sixty years ago, often trans- 
gressed this rule. And we observe that Jewish translators 
are not invariably free from peculiar leanings. Thus Leeser 
renders Isaiah vii. 14, “Behold, this young woman shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and she shall call his name Im- 
manuel.” 

9. The poetical parts should be divided into lines corre- 
sponding to the parallelism of the original. Difficulty 
attends the observance of this rule in the Old Testament ; 
for we object to its introduction into the New, notwith- 
standing the authority of Jebb and his followers. An inti- 
mate acquaintance with the genius and characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry is required in him who would judiciously 
distribute parallel lines. Thus Psalm xxxix. 1: 

“T said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue ; 
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I will keep my mouth with a bridle, 
While the wicked is before me.” 


Mr. Sharpe has injudiciously put these three lines into two, 

10. Proper names as now written should be retained, 
unless in cases of exigence. Such a case of exigence is 
Hebrews iv. 8, where “Jesus” of the authorized text should 
be “Joshua.” 

11. No dates should be given in the margin or elsewhere 
to historical events or books. 

12. A new and careful division into larger and smaller 
paragraphs should be made, without respect to the present 
chapters ; the punctuation should be carefully marked, and 
the verses be numbered in the margin. Thus Isaiah 
liv. 1—55, should be one chapter, not two, and should be 
divided into paragraphs, liv. 1—10; 11—17; lv. 1—7; 8 
—12. Epistle to Ephesians, i. ii, should be one chapter, 
with the following paragraphs: i.1,2; 3—14; 15—ii. 10; 
11—21. It is to be regretted that the “ Annotated Paragraph 
Bible” published by the Religious Tract Society has done 
so little in this department. No reliance can be put upon 
it by the reader. Thus it makes Isaiah xxxili—xxxv. one 
large chapter, whereas from chapter xxxiv., &c., belongs to 
another subject, time and writer. And the first chapter of 
Titus is separated into three paragraphs instead of two. 
The new headings of books are often erroneous, and the 

whole work unscholarly. 

In the distribution of verses, the words “on the moun- 
tains of holiness” (Psalm ex. 3), and “from the womb of 
the morning,” should be separated thus : 


“Thy people are willing in the day of thine army, on the moun- 
tains of holiness ; 
From the womb of the morning thy youth come to thee like 
dew.” 


So in Psalm xxxi. 10, 11, the first two words of ver. 11 
(Hebrew 12) belong to the 10th, and the sense is, 


“My bones are consumed because of all mine oppressors.” 


In the New Testament, John vii. 21, da rovro should belong 
to the 21st verse, “ Ye all marvel on account of it.” How 
materially punctuation affects the sense is seen from Black- 
ader’s edition of the English Bible, which reads, “ Provide 
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things honest in the sight of all men, if it be possible” 
(Romans xii. 17). 

13. All the headings of the present chapters should be 
laid aside ; and correct ones, simpler and fewer, ought to be 
made. 

14. The most important various readings of the principal 
MSS. and versions, as far as any weight attaches to them 
in their respective places, should be given as briefly as 
possible in English, at the bottom of the page. 

15. Other renderings, whose claims are judged to be nearly 
equal to those adopted, or which are fairly entitled to atten- 
tion, should be put in the margin. Thus in Isaiah liii. 11, 
where the two renderings—“ Free from the trouble of his 
soul shall he see and be satisfied,” and, “ He shall see of 
the travail of his soul,” &c.—require deliberation in choosing 
between them, one should be put in the margin—the former, 
as we think, though Gesenius thinks otherwise. Similarly 
in John v. 39, the reasons for making épevvare indicative 
and imperative are nearly equal. The former seems to us 
preferable, “ ye search.” 

In the application of these rules, judgment, skill, caution 
and taste, must be called into constant requisition. The 
task would be difficult and delicate, especially in the Old 
Testament, where the text must sometimes be altered accord- 
ing to the exigence of the place, even where MSS., versions 
and other external sources are silent. Disagreeing with 
Bishop Horsley with regard to this, we should yet apply it 
very cautiously. To meddle with the text by critical con- 
jecture is hazardous. Yet the thing must be done ; for con- 
jecture is sometimes preferable to the testimony of a few 
MSS. and incorrect versions. In relation to the exaggerated 
numbers in the Old Testament, the contradictions between 
one writer and another spe: aking of the same thing, and the 
removal of insuperable difficulties, there is room for great 
care. It is generally admitted by scholars, that Cappellus 
and his followers— Houbigant, Lowth and Kennicott— 
altered the Hebrew text unw: rrantably by the aid of 4 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, Syriac and Vulgat 
versions, or even by MSS. Geddes follow ed them. hslbey 
himself, while disavowing critical conjecture, adopted re - 
ings as erroneous as any that conjecture in the hands of ¢ 
critic would allow. 
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The pertinency of these remarks will appear if refer- 
ence be made to 1 Sam. vi. 19, where it is stated that 
50,070 men of Bethshemesh were slain, where seventy men 
alone should be adopted ag the true reading, the fifty thou- 
sand having been a subsequent interpolation; to 1 Sam. 
xiii. 1, asserting that Saul was a year old when he began 
to reign, where the proper number of years might be sup- 
plied, the reading being now corrupt ; and to 2 Chron. xxii. 
2, where we should not disturb forty and two years, thougli 
they disagree with the twenty-two of 2 Kings, because they 
seem to be original. 

Nor is it easy to exclude all theological bias, as the punc- 
tuation of the Epistle to the Romans, ix. 5, may shew; 
where the means available for coming to a decision are 
almost equally balanced between a full stop after capxa or 
a mere comma. It is certain that the authors of the received 
version have shewn their leanings ; else any man would not 
have been inserted in Hebrews x. 38, lest the doctrine of 
the saints’ perseverance should suffer. The textual and the 
higher criticism, the proper work of a translator and that of 
an interpreter, are sometimes separated by an indefinite line. 
They often border closely, as is apparent from the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where the third verse may be 
rendered, “All things were made by him,” or “ All things 
were made by zt ;” and from Matthew xx. 23, where many 
omitting the words supplied by the translators, render, “is 
not mine to give except to those for whom it is prepared,’— 
contrary to the proper meaning of 4\Ad, but conformable to 
the doctrine of a limited atonement. The same is exempli- 
fied by Wakefield’s version of ére rprée pov jy, in John i. 15, 
“for he is greater than I;” and in a less degree by Mr. 
Sharpe’s, “for he is my superior ;’ both renderings being 
inferior to that of the authorized version, “for he was before 
me,” because the last leaves it indefinite whether the evan- 
gelist meant before in dignity or in respect to existence. 
And surely Geddes’s translation of Genesis i. 2, “a vehe- 
ment wind” for “the spirit of God,” evinces a naturalistic 
tendency, and is only less objectionable than “the breath 
of God,” proposed by others. Here the authorized version 


cannot be altered except for the worse. 
8. D. 
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IIL—THE EXPULSION OF THE TRAFFICKERS FROM 
THE TEMPLE.* 


FEW passages in the history of Jesus have caused so 
much embarrassment to harmonists and commentators as 
the narrative of his forcible expulsion of the buyers, sellers 
and money-changers from the temple. An act of this kind 
is related in each of the Gospels, but wyh this very mate- 
rial difference, that in the fourth Gospel it is related as the 
earliest act of his public life, in the other Gospels as one 
of the latest. The difference is usually accounted for by 
supposing that each evangelist has told the truth, though 
not the whole truth, the fact being that Jesus twice per- 
formed the act in question—first at the outset of his ministry, 
as stated in the fourth Gospel, and again when its close 
drew near, as stated in the synoptic Gospels. But if so, it 
might surely have been expected that information of the 
whole truth would be found in one or other of the Gospels, 
if not in all; for the repetition of so extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding must have appeared a most memorable feature in 
the history of Jesus, and it would have been only natural 
for any well-informed historian who related the later in- 
stance of it, to refer or allude to the earlier. Yet in none 
of the Gospels is there the slightest intimation that the 
writer knew of more than one instance, and we should 
never imagine, if we had only the fourth Gospel, that Jesus 
performed this act of authority at any other time than the 
outset of his ministry, nor, if we had only the synoptic 
Gospels, that he performed it at any other time than the 
close. If it be pleaded that the writers of the synoptic 
Gospels omitted to notice the first performance, because it 
occurred in that earliest period of the ministry of Jesus 
which they have all passed over in total silence, I answer, 
that this consideration only adds to the difficulty ; for if 
the fact was, as related in the fourth Gospel, that Jesus 
taught, and gained proselytes, and performed miracles in 
Jerusalem before he commenced his public labours in Gali- 
lee, it is inconceivable how three historians, all of whom 
must be supposed to have had intercourse with his first fol- 


* Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15—17; Luke xix. 45, 46; John ii. 13—17. 
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lowers, should have concurred in omitting this earliest part 
of his ministry without even hinting, or appearing to be 
aware, that they omitted anything of importance. One of 
these historians, indeed, not only ignores the early Judean 
ministry of Jesus, but virtually denies it when he states 
that “from that time (the time when he departed from the 
wilderness into Galilee, after hearing of John’s imprison- 
ment) he began to preach, and to say, Repent,” &c. (Matt. 
iv. 17) ;* and the same statement that he “began from Gali- 
lee” is found in the speech of Peter (Acts x. 37), and in the 
accusation brought against Jesus by the chief priests before 
Pilate (Luke xxiii. 5). The total silence of the fourth Gospel 
about the second performance of the act in question may 
be thought sufficiently accounted for by supposing that 
Gospel to have been intended only as a supplement to the 
rest. But that hypothesis, so long accepted, though so per- 
fectly gratuitous, is now admitted to be untenable, and it 
certainly does not help us in the present difficulty ; for if 
the writer meant to confine himself to matters unnoticed 
by the other evangelists, he would have omitted not only 
the expulsion of the traffickers from the temple, but the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, which yet he 
has related almost as fully as his predecessors. These two 
events, as related in the other Gospels, were so closely con- 
nected in point of time, that the mention of one might have 
been expected to lead to the mention of the other. Yet the 
fourth evangelist, after relating the glad Hosannas which 
greeted the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem, ignores his sub- 
sequent proceedings in the temple, and tells not even of 
any visit to the temple afterwards. This was more like 





* Dean Alford appears to have forgotten his usual candour in acknowledging 
the difficulties he is unable to explain, when he says, in his note on this pas- 
sage, that it means, ‘‘began his ministry in Galilee,” and adds that ‘the 
account of Matthew, being that of an eye-witness, begins where his own expe- 
rience began.” If we had only the synoptic Gospels, who would ever have 
imagined that Jesus had preached in Jerusalem before he began to preach in 
Galilee ? and if the first Gospel was the work of Matthew the publican, whose 
call is related in the 9th chapter, how can it be said that he ‘‘ begins where 
his own experience began”? 

+ ‘The Gospel [of John] bears internal evidence of being an original work 
complete in itself, without direct or indirect relation to any others. It has 
no discernible supplementary character.” (Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, Vol. I. p. 323.) Dean Alford also subscribes to this opinion. See 
his Greek Testament, 5th edition, Vol I., Prolegomena, p. 62, note. 
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tacitly contradicting than supplementing the earlier Gos- 
pels, and certainly gives us reason to conclude that the 
writer knew of no purgation of the temple in the Passion 
Week. 

Such are the insuperable difficulties which we encounter 
in supposing that there were two performances of the act in 
question. Nor do we mend the matter in the least by sup- 
posing there was only one; for in that case we have to 
decide which of the two narratives is the most worthy of 
belief; and when we find that critics differ on this point, 
one imputing a chronological error to the fourth evangelist,* 
another to the synoptics,? we may judge that it is a ques- 
tion which admits of no satisfactory solution. Each narra- 
tive, indeed, when narrowly examined, will be found so full 
of startling improbabilities, that we shall have difficulty in 
accepting either of them as true history. 

The narrative in the fourth Gospel will appear in the 
highest degree improbable if we consider that Jesus, at the 
time referred to, must have been a total stranger in Jeru- 
salem. He had never, so far as the history informs us, 
made his appearance there before. There is no reason to 
suppose that his baptism by John and the testimony of that 
person to his superior dignity had made him known to any 
large portion of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and his sub- 
sequent visits to Cana and Capernaum were too brief and too 
private to give him much celebrity even in Galilee. How 
was it, then, that this hitherto undistinguished person, 
coming for the first time to Jerusalem at the passover, could 
have exercised at once that act of high-handed authority 
which we find related in the fourth Gospel? How was it 
that the crowd of traders and money-changers submitted 
to the arbitrary will of a stranger who was vested with no 
recognized authority, and tamely allowed him to drive them 
with stripes from a place which had been theirs by prescrip- 
tive right, and where they could not have been conscious 
that they were doing anything wrong? The practice of 
holding a market in the outer court of the temple for the 
sale of such animals as were required for sacrifice had long 
been established as a needful accommodation to worshippers, 
and it was equally necessary that money-changers should 








* Priestley. + Neander. 
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be there to supply worshippers from distant countries with fi 
the coinage they. wanted for making their purchases and v 
paying the temple dues. That the numbers who were occu- J 
pied in this customary and lawful business should have c 


submitted to be rudely prohibited from it by one who had t 
no ostensible claim to obedience—that they should have 
made no resistance when he used his scourge to drive them 
and their cattle from the court of the temple, and went 
even to the outrageous length of overthrowing their tables 
and pouring out their money—is conduct altogether unac- 
countable and utterly inconsistent with what we know of 
human nature. Equally at variance is the alleged conduct 
of Jesus on this occasion with what we elsewhere learn of 
his character and doctrine. If there is any truth in Paul’s 
appeal to his converts’ knowledge of “the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ” (2 Cor. x. 1), or in the reported decla- 
ration of Jesus himself that he was “meek and lowly of 
heart” (Matt. xi. 29)—if there is any truth in what we read 
of his frequent praying in the wilderness or on the moun- , 
tain—if there is any truth in his asserting that “God will | 
have mercy and not sacrifice” (Matt. ix. 13), and that the 
time was near when all true worshippers should worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, and no longer confine their 
worship to this or that sacred locality (John iv. 21—24)— 
Jesus was the last person from whom to expect violence in 
any cause, least of all in the cause of a sanctuary which 
was soon through him to lose its hitherto sacred character. 
That he who came to establish a universal religion and a 
spiritual worship should have begun his career by manifest- 
ing such excessive zeal and reverence for the temple at 
Jerusalem, and such unseemly violence against the desecra- 
tors of its sanctity, is surely an incongruity that shocks our 
reason ; and what adds still more to the incredibility of the 
story is the strange and enigmatical answer which he is 
stated to have given to those who demanded his warrant 
for doing these things: “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up”! (ii. 19). What could his ques- 
tioners, or his disciples, or any one who heard him, under- 
stand by these words? The writer tells us that “he spake 
of the temple of his body,” in allusion to his resurrection. 
But he admits that even the disciples did not understand 
the import of the saying till after their Master had risen 
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from the dead. How, then, was it possible for those he 
was answering to attach any rational meaning to his words ? 
They could not dream of the event he alluded to. They 
could only understand him as speaking literally of the 
temple where they were. Surely no wise teacher of religion, 
still less a teacher inspired with wisdom from above, could 
thus have begun his career with an act of violence, and 
propounded, as his first lesson of religious instruction to 
mankind, a riddle. 

The similar story related in the synoptic Gospels is 
attended with difficulties quite as great as those pointed 
out in the story of the fourth. Here the same act is related 
as occurring in the last week of the life of Jesus, and though 
it may be presumed that, from his wide-spread fame and 
unbounded popularity, he could then assume higher autho- 
rity than at the outset of his career, yet this advantage 
must have been counterbalanced by the greater opposition 
he would in that case encounter. For in the narrative we 
are now to examine it is stated that Jesus drove out from 
the temple not only those who sold, but also those who 
bought, and if so, he must have had to deal with a much 
larger class of persons than in the case related in the fourth 
Gospel. There must have been very few in the court of the 
temple who had not come for purposes either of gain or of 
worship ; that is, there must have been very few who were 
not either sellers or buyers of animals for sacrifice—either 
money-changers or persons who wanted their money changed ; 
and to cast out both classes must have been to clear the 
temple-court of almost all its occupants. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine how Jesus could distinguish those who 
had not bought, but intended to buy, from those who came 
for no such purpose, and the only sure way of expelling 
sellers and buyers both must have been to drive out all 
who were there without distinction. This would hardly have 
been endured even from such a person as Jesus, and at any 
rate he could not in such case have had that support from 
popular sympathy and approval which is supposed by some 
to have aided him in his task. Be it also remembered that 
the great popular demonstration which is described as pre- 
ceding the act we are considering must have roused opposi- 
tion from another quarter than that of the traffickers more 
immediately concerned ; for the Romans had at this time 
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a strong garrison in the castle of Antonia, which overlooked 
and communicated with the temple, and it was one of the 
special duties of that garrison, as we learn from Josephus, 
to keep strict watch over the multitudes which filled Jeru- 
salem at the great festivals, and to prevent any innovation 
that might be attempted or any tumult that might threaten 
to arise.* How unlikely, then, that, in the face of this mili- 
tary force, such proceedings as the Gospels relate in close 
connexion with the clearing of the temple should have 
been allowed to pass without interference! The triumphal 
entry of Jesus into the city, attended by a multitude who 
openly proclaimed him king and paid him kingly honours, 
must have appeared to the commander of the Roman garri- 
son nothing less than an act of open rebellion, to be put 
down promptly with the strong hand. And even supposing 
him to have allowed this procession, it is very certain that 
he would have closely watched the subsequent proceedings 
of a person thus honoured by the Jewish populace, and 
it is hardly likely that he would have been a passive spec- 
tator of that act of violence which immediately ensued. 
We may judge what would have happened on such an 
occasion by what we are told of “the chief captain of the 
band” when all Jerusalem was in an uproar about the in- 
troduction of Greeks into the temple by Paul. Immediately, 
we are told, he took soldiers and centurions and ran down 
to quell the tumult, and thus Paul’s enemies, who had seized 
and were beating him, were compelled to desist (Acts xxi. 
31, 32). A like tumult must surely have arisen from the 
violent expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the temple, 
and similar, doubtless, would have been the interference of 
the Roman commander on that occasion. 

In one of the narratives of this transaction it is stated 
that Jesus, besides casting out the sellers and buyers from 
the temple, laid down for every one’s observance a rule for 
the future. “He would not,” we are told, “ suffer that any 
man should carry any vessel through the temple” (Mark 
xi. 16). By what means, we are here led to ask, was this 
rule for the future to be enforced, and how long was it 
effectual? To enforce it for that one day was of no avail, 
unless there was an authority which would continue to 


* Jewish War, ii. 12, 1, v. 5, 8. 
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enforce it, and where was that authority to be found when 
Jesus was no longer on the spot? The Jewish authorities, 
so hostile to Jesus, were not likely to enforce the rule, and 
the people could hardly be expected to obey it without the 
continued presence and supervision of him who prescribed 
it. But Jesus, according to the history, never visited the 
temple afterwards, and he must have known that this would 
be the case, if he was aware, as we are told he was, of his 
approaching end. Where, then, was the use of laying down 
a rule which he could not expect to be observed when he 
was gone? This difficulty, indeed, belongs to the whole 
proceeding ; for the stoppage of the temple market on one 
day was useless if the stoppage was not to be permanent, 
and we do not read of any means which Jesus took to make 
it permanent. What, then, was the use of an act which 
could have had no lasting effect? And where was the wis- 
dom of Jesus if he acted, as this narrative leads us to sup- 
pose, from the mere impulse of the moment? Where, we 
may further ask, was his consistency, if, while censuring the 
Scribes and Pharisees for multiplying burdensome observ- 
ances unauthorized by Scrpture, he at the same time sanc- 
tioned that silly refinement of the same school which made 
it a desecration of the temple to carry a wallet or a basket 
through its precincts, or even to enter them with a staff? 
Not only, however, is a rabbinical refinement, but some- 
thing very like rabbinical trifling with Scripture, imputed 
to Jesus on this occasion; for to the buyers and sellers 
whom he ejected from the temple he is represented as 
saying, “It is written, My house shall be called the house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves” (Matt. 
xxl. 13). The first part of this quotation is from the pro- 
phet Isaiah (lvi. 7), and a perusal of that passage in con- 
nexion with the context will show that the writer is there 
anticipating a time when the Lord God, who gathereth to- 
gether the outcasts of Israel, will gather others unto him, 
besides those that are (already) gathered (ver. 8), and say, 
“ Also the sons of the stranger that join themselves to the 
Lord, to serve him, and to love the name of the Lord, and 
to be his servants—every one that keepeth the sabbath 
from polluting it and taketh hold of his covenant ;—even 
them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt offerings and 
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their sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine altar, and my 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations” 
(vers. 6, 7).* It is evident that the last three words, “for 
all nations,” are the words which contain the very gist of 
the passage, for the prophet is speaking, not of the temple 
as a house of prayer in contradistinction to a sacred place 
desecrated by being used for unholy purposes, but of a 
house of prayer for all nations in contradistinction to one 
frequented only by the Jewish people, and his assertion is, 
in the name of Jehovah, that the burnt offerings and the 
sacrifices of the sons of the stranger who join themselves 
to the Lord, will be as acceptable upon his altar as those of 
the chosen people. Now these important words are wanting 
in the quotation as given in the first and third Gospels. 
They are found, indeed, in the second Gospel; but they 
seem inappropriate to a sentence, the very point of which 
is the antithesis between a house of prayer, as the temple 
was meant to be, and that den of thieves to which it was 
converted. The words, “den of thieves,” are supposed to 
be borrowed from Jeremiah vii. 11, “Is this house, which 
is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your 
eyes?” The context will show that the prophet is here 
remonstrating in the name of Jehovah with those of his 
countrymen who, while they were guilty of stealing, of 
murder, of adultery, of perjury, and even of idolatry, affected 
a zeal for the temple of Jehovah, and imagined that such 
zeal would cover, or make amends for, their nefarious prac- 
tices. If we are to understand, by the words being bor- 
rowed from this passage, that the case which called forth 
the prophet’s remonstrance was parallel to the case which 
Jesus dealt with, there was surely much unfairness in the 
comparison, and Jesus was acting contrary to his own warn- 
ings against rash and severe judgment in stigmatizing as a 
band of thieves or robbers all concerned in this temple 
traffic. Thus to condemn with indiscriminate severity, and 
thus to trifle with and garble Scripture in order to wrest 
from its words a pungent sarcasm, was surely unworthy of 
such a teacher ; and who that venerates the name of Jesus 
would not rather reject the story as a fable than impute to 
him such deeds and words as these ? 





* As in the Septuagint. 
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No explanation of the story which has been offered has 
the slightest claim to be considered satisfactory. This act 
of Jesus, it is said, was the fulfilment of that prophecy 
which speaks of the Lord coming suddenly to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, the day of whose 
coming none may abide (Mal. iii. 1—3). But this so-called 
prophecy, when examined with the context, will be found to 
relate to a judgment which was to be executed on the sons 
of Levi, who in the time of Malachi had robbed Jehovah of 
his tithes and offerings (ver. 8), and permitted foreign mar- 
riages (ii. 11) and other irregularities. It has nothing, 
therefore, to do with the expulsion of the traffickers, and is 
not appealed to as prophetic of that event either by Jesus 
or the evangelists. It is further said, by way of explanation, 
that Jesus put a stop to the temple market because the 
voice of the traders disturbed and interrupted those who 
were worshipping God in the temple, and that the frauds 
and impositions there practised led to frequent brawls, by 
which the temple was profaned, and the guilt of which was 
shared in by the priests, who allowed this profanation for 
their own gain. But all this is purely conjectural, no such 
reasons for the act being assigned in the history; and the 
right way, surely, to correct such abuses would have been 
to provide a more suitable place for the market, which we 
do not read of Jesus attempting. The only approach to a 
rational explanation of this transaction is that we find in 
the “ New Life of Jesus,” by Dr. Strauss, who supposes that 
Jesus “took offence at the cheating which went on with the 
business of trading and exchanging,” and was disgusted 
with what he saw of “all this material sacrificial system,” 
and that his displeasure “betrayed him into that act of 
prophetic zeal,” of which we read in the Gospels.* It is 
surely a reflection upon the wisdom of Jesus to suppose that 
he was betrayed by a sudden impulse into an act of zeal 
which was very ill calculated to promote his purpose, and 
which was certainly much misunderstood by his disciples, 
if it reminded them of the Scripture saying, “The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up” (John ii. 17). Still there is 
some reason in Dr. Strauss’s view, and some foundation of 
truth in the story, if we take it as a piece of history converted 








* English Translation, Vol. I. p. 292. 
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by traditionary misrepresentation into legend. Let us see 
if we cannot find in the phraseology of the New Testament 
some better explanation of the narrative before us, which 
will be more consistent with our idea of Jesus. 

From many passages in Paul’s Epistles, we learn that it 
was customary with the early Christians to use the name 
of Christ as a short and convenient expression for Christian 
doctrine or the Christian religion. Thus, in 1 Cor. xv. 18, he 
alludes to those who “ are fallen asleep in Christ,” meaning 
those who had died in the Christian faith. He tells the 
Galatians that as many of them as had been baptized into 
Christ had “put on Christ” (iii. 27), that is, had assumed 
by baptism the name, and become entitled to all the privi- 
leges, of Christians. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, he 
expresses himself as if they had actually heard Christ, - 
where his meaning evidently is that they had been taught 
the truths of Christianity (iv. 20, 21). So also the Co- 
lossians, having “received Christ Jesus the Lord,” are 
exhorted to “walk in him,” that is, to conduct themselves 
in a manner consistent with the Christian faith in which 
they had been instructed (ii 6). Being “in Christ” is a 
common phrase in the Epistles for being a Christian, 
and we frequently meet with such expressions as being 
“ established in Christ,” being “babes” or “ wise in Christ,” 
“instructors or helpers in Christ,” “spiritual blessings in 
Christ,” “truth in Christ,” “consolation in Christ,’ and 
“good conversation in Christ,” where the name Christ is 
evidently used to signify the Christian faith or doctrine. 
Bearing in mind this very natural application of the word 
Christ, let us now advert to what we know, from indis- 
putable testimony, to have been one of the earliest and 
most signal effects of the spread of Christianity. From the 
well-known letter of the younger Pliny to the emperor 
Trajan, it appears, that very early in the second century 
such numbers had embraced the Christian faith in the 
provinces of Pontus and Bithynia, which Pliny governed 
as proconsul, that the temples there had become almost 
deserted, so that the sacred rites had been neglected, and 
those who sold victims for sacrifice found very few buyers.* 
There is no reason to suppose that the Christians were more 








* Plinii Epistole, lib. x. epist. 97. 
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numerous in those provinces than in many other parts of 
tlie Roman empire, and wherever they abounded in the 
same degree, that is, as may fairly be presumed, in all the 
extensive regions of Syria, Asia Minor and Greece, where 
Christian churches had been established, the desertion of 
the great temples, the neglect of sacrifices, and the lessened 
sale of victims, must have been equally observable. Wher- 
ever this was the case, it would be a common remark that 
the new religion had emptied the temples and ruined the 
trade of those who resorted to them for purposes of gain. 
All the great temples in ancient times were frequented, not 
only by crowds of worshippers, but by numbers of traders of 
all sorts, who came as dealers and hawkers come to a fair, 
or as persons of the same class now flock to Mecca at the 
time of the great Mussulman pilgrimage to the Kaaba. 
Among these traders, the changers of money and the dealers 
in such animals as were wanted for sacrifice were likely to 
be the most numerous class, and therefore likely to be 
more particularly mentioned as sufferers from that deser- 
tion of the temples which the spread of Christianity occa- 
sioned. When the accustomed temple no longer promised 
them a good market, they would cease to visit it, and when 
this was noticed, what more natural than to remark the 
fact by saying that Christ had driven the traders and 
money-changers from the temple? It was only saying in 
more lively and figurative terms that Christianity had ruined 
their hitherto profitable trade, and driven them to seek cus- 
tomers and business elsewhere. 

But how, it will be asked, could such a figurative expres- 
sion have ever been understood literally, and given rise to 
such a story as that we find in the Gospels? Facts, I 
answer are not wanting to show that similar misunder- 
standings or perversions of figurative language have been a 
not unfrequent source of legendary story. Among a rude 
and uncritical people there is always a strong propensity to 
personify or symbolize abstract ideas, and many of the 
stories of ancient mythology have been traced to this 
source.* In the dark ages it frequently led to the strangest 
perversions of historical truth, one instance of which may be 
mentioned in the words of a late distinguished writer. 


* See Keightley’s Mythology, p. 5. 
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“Richard L, the most barbarous of our princes, was known to 
his contemporaries as the Lion, an appellation conferred on him 
on account of his fearlessness and the ferocity of his temper. 
Hence it was said that he had the heart of a lion, and the title 
Ceur de Lion not only became indissolubly connected with his 
name, but actually gave rise to a story repeated by innumerable 
writers, according to which he slew a lion in single combat. The 
name gave rise to the story, the story confirmed the name, and 
another fiction was added to that long series of falsehoods of 
which history mainly consisted during the middle ages.” * 

This fiction appears to have been known to Shakspeare, 
who, in his play of King John, makes Philip the Bastard 
thus speak to his mother, Lady Faulconbridge: 

“ Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand. 
He that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily win a woman’s.” Act i. Scene 1. 

The same cause has largely operated in falsifying eccle- 
siastical history. The apostle John, James the Less and 
Mark, are represented by ecclesiastical writers as bearing 
the insignia and performing the functions of the Jewish 
high-priest, and these representations are very reasonably 
considered by Dr. Stanley as matter-of-fact expositions of 
the strong figurative language which had been used to 
express the sanctity of these founders of the Christian 
Church.+ The story related by Tertullian and others of 
John being thrown into a caldron of boiling oil and coming 
out of it unhurt, is also considered both by Stanley and by 
Mosheimt{ as having probably originated in some strong 
figurative language concerning the sufferings and dangers 
he had survived, which was construed by Tertullian in a 
literal sense. This tendency to interpret figurative lan- 
guage in a literal sense was exemplified in the custom of 
the Pharisees, alluded to in Matt. xxiii. 5, of wearing on 
the forehead and the left arm strips of parchment inscribed 
with certain texts from Scripture, a custom which arose from 


* Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, Vol. I. p. 275. 

+ Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, p. 282. 

t~ Commentaries on the Affairs of Christians before the Time of Constantine 
the Great, Vol. I. p. 191. 
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a superstitious anxiety to obey to the very letter the com- 
mand of Jehovah to the Israelites, to lay up his words in 
their heart and in their soul, and to bind them for a sign 
upon their hand, that they may be as frontlets between 
their eyes (Deut. xi. 18 ; Exod. xiii. 9). It is also exem- 
plified even at the present day in Abyssinia by the manner 
in which the Abuna or chief bishop of the Abyssinian 
church ordains candidates for priestly orders. Besides lay- 
ing his hands on the candidates and bestowing on them 
the sign of the cross, he also breathes on them, according to 
the literal meaning of the word “inspiration ;’ and it is 
stated by a recent “traveller in that part of Africa, that a 
certain bishop inflated a leathern bag for the ordination of 
priests in a distant country which he could not visit in 
person.* In some instances abstract ideas have been exhi- 
bited to the eye in symbolical pictures, as in paintings 
which represent the holy Jesus with beams of glory sur- 
rounding his head, or acting the part of a good shepherd 
carrying his lambs in his arms. An artist even of our own 
day has painted a figure holding a lantern as a representa- 
tion of “Christ the Light of the world ;’ and we are told 
by the late Mrs. Jameson of a picture in a church at Assisi 
which represent St. Francis supporting with his shoulders 
the tottering walls of the Lateran, as seen by Pope Innocent 
IIL in a dream, which induced that pontiff to give St. 
Francis a full dispensation to preach and establish his order 
of monks.f Another picture, of which Mrs. Jameson has 
given a sketch, represents the story of St. Antonio of Padua, 
who, being called upon to preach the funeral sermon of -a 
very richman remarkable for his avarice, chose for his text, 
“Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also,” and, 
instead of praising the dead, denounced him as one con- 
demned for his misdeeds to eternal punishment. “His 
heart,” he said, “is buried in his treasure chest: go seek 
it there, and you will find it.” Whereupon, adds the story, 
the friends and relations going to break open the chest, 
found there the heart of the miser amid a heap of ducats ; 
and this miracle was further established when, upon open- 


* Travels, Researches and Missionary Labours in Eastern Africa, by Dr. 
Krapf, pp. 36, 49. Compare this with John xx. 22. 
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ing the breast of the dead man, they found his heart was 
gone.* 

These examples may suffice to show that it is no uncom- 
mon thing, at least in ecclesiastical history, to find abstract 
ideas or figurative language represented literally either in 
words or pictures ; and it may now seem not at all impos- 
sible that, when the ruin of the temple markets through 
the spread of Christianity was expressed by saying that 
Christ had driven the traders from the temple, this expres- 
sion, in passing down by oral tradition, may at length have 
been taken literally, and construed as the statement of a 
personal act of Jesus in the temple of Jerusalem. 

It may be thought, perhaps, a fatal objection to this 
interpretation of the story, that the temple of that city 
which was the birthplace of Christianity, instead of being 
deserted like the temples alluded to by Pliny, continued to 
be frequented by crowds of worshippers even to the time of 
its destruction by the Romans. It is indeed stated by Jose- 
phus that the multitude congregated in Jerusalem at the time 
it was besieged by Titus amounted to the enormous number 
of 2,700,200, and that the greater part were strangers who 
had come from all the country to the feast of unleavened 
bread.+ But that a city less than three miles in circuit 
should contain a multitude almost equal to the present 
population of London was simply impossible, and Josephus 
belies his own testimony in this case by his statement of 
what happened four years earlier, and at a time when the 
Jews had gained a temporary advantage over the Romans 
under Cestius Gallus. If even at that time “many of the 
most eminent among the Jews swam away from the city 
as from a ship which was going to sink,’t how can it be 
believed that afterwards, when the surrounding country was 
occupied by the Romans, and the capture of the city must 
have seemed more imminent than ever, numbers flocked 
into it from all parts, as if no enemy was near? Thus 
much, however, may be said with truth, that the temple at 
Jerusalem, while it stood, was not likely to be affected by 
the spread of Christianity to the same degree as the temples 
out of Palestine. These were shunned by Christians because 





* Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 296. 
+ Jewish War, vi. 9, 3. t Ibid. ii. 20, 1. 
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they were temples dedicated to idols, and often made the 
scene of banquets which were prohibited to Christians on 
account of their consisting of meats offered to idols. There 
was no such reason for their shunning the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and we read in the book of Acts how the apostles 
themselves continued to frequent the temple for the purpose 
of prayer or in fulfilment of a vow. It was not at all likely, 
then, that the saying, supposed to have given origin to the 
story under consideration, was ever a common saying in 
Palestine ; and if we had reason to believe that the tradi- 
tions about Jesus were all confined to Palestine, the hypo- 
thesis here offered would have little plausibility. But the 
probability is that, even so early as the time of Paul, the 
Christians of Palestine were far outnumbered by those of 
Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor and Greece, who would all be 
equally inquisitive about the history of Jesus, and equally 
prone to circulate traditions of what he said and did. To 
them the fact would be familiar that Christianity had caused 
a sensible diminution in the numbers who flocked to the 
great temples, and it was therefore among them that the 
saying by which we suppose this fact to have been express- 
ed was most likely to become current, and then to have 
been misinterpreted or misapplied in the way suggested. 
How this happened may easily be supposed ; for the Chris- 
tian churches established in the first century in all these 
countries included a greater or less proportion of Jewish 
converts, whose minds retained a lingering fondness for 
their ancient institutions and their national sanctuary, and 
to them the saying that Christ had expelled the traffickers 
from the temple would seem as fitting and as true for the 
temple of Jerusalem as for any heathen temple, though in 
a different sense. It would appear suitable to their idea of 
the Messiah to presume that he had exercised authority in 
the house of God, and vindicated its sanctity by forbidding 
it to be made the scene of mercantile transactions, and it is 
no unusual thing for tradition to convert its presumptions 
into historical facts. It may be supposed, moreover, that 
the original narrative which arose from this presumption 
was merely some such simple statement as we find in the 
third Gospel, without mention of unseemly acts of violence, 
which may have been added afterwards ;. and, thus related, 
the imputed act of Jesus would appear not inconsistent with 
VOL. IIL. Q 
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his lessons of meekness and spiritual religion, but virtually 
a protest, though not a violent protest, as Strauss considers 
it, against “the gross materialism of the sacrificial service.” 
Thus understood, the narrative would agree in spirit, though 
not historically, with that saying concerning the emptying 
of heathen temples which we suppose to have been used to 
express the triumph of Christianity over the ancient cultus ; 
and if there was a mistake in relating as a personal act of 
Jesus what was in reality the effect of his religion in after 
times, it is only one instance, among others which might be 
mentioned, of the manner in which his history has been 
made the reflex of the history of the primitive church. 
This interpretation of the story here considered cannot 
certainly be accepted without impairing our confidence in 
the Gospels, and compelling us to acknowledge that they 
are a very insufficient evidence for miracles. But it will 
not entirely destroy their credibility, and if we read them 
with due care to eliminate their truth from the accretions 
of tradition which have gathered around it, we shall be led 
to form a more consistent and satisfactory idea of the cha- 
racter and work of Jesus as a great moral reformer, who, 
without assuming divine authority or exercising superna- 
tural powers, contributed, by his exposure of formalism and 
ritualism, and his earnest recommendation of the religion 
of the heart and life, to bring about that reformation of 
religious worship, which was a most important step towards 
the improvement of mankind. It was he who abolished, 
or had the largest share in abolishing, local worship in 
great national temples, with all its concomitants of gathered 
crowds from places far and near, of gorgeous processions, 
bloody sacrifices and sacerdotal pretensions, and brought 
home to the doors of all his followers that simpler, purer, 
more practical and edifying worship, which was calculated 
to mend the heart and enlighten the conscience. The way, 
indeed, was prepared for this change by the establishment 
of synagogues in all places where the widely dispersed 
Jewish people had settled, and by those lessons of practical 
and spiritual religion which were there read from “ the law 
and the prophets.” But it was by means of his teaching 
and that of his apostles that the synagogue became trans- 
formed into the Christian Church, and in proportion as 
Christian churches multiplied, temple worship, with all its 
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sensuous and often demoralizing practices, ceased, and 
religious services of prayer, and sacred song, and edifying 
instruction, were introduced, which gradually ripened, though 
with many drawbacks, into our Christian services of the 
present day. That these improved services admit of and 
need further improvement, is only in the natural course of 
things. Christianity is essentially a religion of progress, 
and progress is now more than ever the requirement of the 
day. It was the part of its Founder to substitute for the 
law of ordinances the more rational worship of the heart 
and life. It is ours to supplement his lessons of love to 
God and love to man with the grand revelations of modern 
science, and so to advance to that more comprehensive faith 
and higher worship which belong to the God of universal 
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In a few cheerful sentences the “Times” has dismissed 
the recent development of Anglican ritual as a passing out- 
break of childish eccentricity, while the more sagacious 
“Spectator” has been content to stigmatize it as a rebellion 
on the part of the clergy against their superiors “grounded 
only on the claims of dress.” 

No misapprehension could be more complete. All that 
has happened yet, with much more that we may witness 
hereafter, is the inevitable result of principles held (if not 
openly avowed) by thousands both of the clergy and laity 
in the Establishment, who loudly condemn extravagances 
which are likely, as they phrase it, to vex the peace of the 
Church. It is the logical outgrowth of a belief which is 
struggling for mastery over the human mind, and which 
would be strengthened rather than repressed, if every rite and 
ceremony most prized by ultra-sacerdotalists were forbidden 
under stringent penalties. The source of the evil lies deeper ; 
but although no proscription of outward forms can lessen 
its vitality, there is yet an effectual mode in which it can 
be reached and killed, not indeed in any branch or portion 
of that which styles itself the Catholic Church, but in a 
society which is simply the State in its religious capacity. 

It is, however, absurd to suppose that the question can 
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be brought nearer to its settlement by attributing to the 
persons charged with these novelties or restorations motives 
which they disavow, or by ignoring the convictions in obe- 
dience to which they profess to act. When the ritualists 
tell us that they do not care for fine clothes and gaudy 
colours, for crowds of candles and clouds of incense, that 
their hearts are not set on grand buildings and curiously- 
wrought furniture,—we are bound to believe them. The 
history of the last thirty years bears out their assertion only 
too forcibly. The movement, be it good or bad, is no mush- 
room growth. The ritualistic school has not sprung up in 
a night, and it is not likely to die in a night. Its root is 
Catholic theology, and its branches are twined round the 
pillars of Augustine’s city of God. 

To the man who believes that there is in the world a 
society divinely organized, with a priesthood deriving its 
powers in unbroken succession from the Divine Founder 
himself, that this society is in possession of actual truth 
which it is empowered to set forth in infallible creeds, and 
that to its decrees the human mind owes implicit submis- 
sion,—the assertion that mankind learns the truth slowly 
and with difficulty, that no religious body whatsoever is in 
possession of actual truth, that each man is justified in de- 
manding evidence for every proposition, and that there is 
no sin in honest error,* is the worst of all imaginable blas- 
phemies. 

To the man who sees in the history of the Christian 
Church the movements of conflicting forces, hating each 
other, anathematizing each other, and deluging the world 
with blood,—who discerns in the so-called Church Catholic 
a society boasting of principles directly opposed to the me- 
thod of physical science and the first axioms of political 
economy,—the authority.of a body which treats men as 
beings degraded by a “freat aboriginal catastrophe” and 
trembling on the verge of hell, can appear only as the 
greatest delusion and the most frightful scourge that has 
ever plagued mankind. To such a man it is manifest that 
freedom of thought and speech can be secured only by an 
impartial civil law, that only before a tribunal of the State 





* Lecky, History of Rationalism, Vol. I. ch. iv. ;—Westminster Review, Oct. 
1865, p. 237. 
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can he be justified in affirming that the books which bear 
the name of Moses were never written by Moses, that the 
legislation ascribed to him was never a reality, that the 
prophecies are for the most part ex post facto narratives, 
that the history of the Jewish Exodus is scarcely less mythi- 
cal than the tale of the Dorian migration. The liberty to 
assert this cannot, he knows, be granted to him in any 
society or sect which proposes to maintain the traditional 
faith of Christendom, because the assertion of these propo- 
sitions cuts away the foundations of that faith, and sets 
aside the notion of apostate angels luring men into sin and 
dragging them away into endless torments, as a lying insult 
to the nature of God. Yet to this liberty he clings as the 
indispensable condition for a healthy social growth, and as 
the basis on which the great fabric of modern law and civi- 
lization has been reared. 

Between these several convictions a great gulf intervenes; 
and perhaps they only who have crossed it may be able 
to do justice to the motives and aims of the contending 
parties. The writer in the “Spectator,”* who speaks of the 
ritualistic movement as “a revolution expressly to assert 
the right to wear sweet things in vestments,” has never 
known that state of mind through which Dr. Newman and 
Archbishop Manning once passed, and in which Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Keble and Archdeacon Denison still remain. 

I make no apology, therefore, for a retrospect which may 
exhibit in some degree the character of an autobiography. 
Time alone separates us indefinitely from our old selves ; 
but it is well to remember that theories which have lost 
their influence over our minds still retain their power over 
others, and it is not easy to forget the thrill of thankful 
and determined resolution which we may have felt on first 
awakening to the belief that we were members of the great 
society which Athanasius and Ambrose, Gregory and Hilde- 
brand, led on to victory. 

It was to this belief that some English Churchmen were 
awakened when they found that the emotional religion of 
the so-called Evangelical school was but a few steps nearer 
than the drowsy indifference of the last century to the 
Sacramental system of Catholic Christianity. And unques- 
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aonably it was an emancipation from a dreary round of un- 
profitable questions and bootless excitement for all who felt 
that they need no longer weary themselves with asking, 
“Am I converted? Am I a new man now, contrasted with 
what I was last week or last year? Can I point to the 
hour and minute of my conversion? Can I say positively 
that my sins have certainly been forgiven?” The Catholic 
faith imposed no such anxieties on those who were doing 
their duty as baptized Christians. The great change had 
passed over all in the laver of regeneration ; the grace then 
given would be continued to them in increasing measure to 
their lives’ end, and if they stained their baptismal robes a 
return to their former blessedness was open to them through 
the path of penitence. The spiritual life imparted in and 
by baptism could not be extinguished except by the com- 
mission of the unpardonable sin, or unless they died in a 
state of impenitence. But as this life was imparted by a 
sacrament, so by a sacrament only could it be sustained 
and strengthened ; and only by a priesthood whose unction 
had been imparted by the hands of Christ himself could 
those sacraments be efficaciously administered. 

Thus before the clergy and the laity who accepted this 
faith a path was opened, of which they could but dimly 
see the ending. For emotional excitement they had sub- 
stituted the idea of active duty, while the subjective devo- 
tion of prayers, hymns and Scripture readings had become 
subordinate to the priestly celebration of the great ordi- 
nance in which was imparted the true food of the soul. The 
foundations of ritualism were laid ; but some time must yet 
pass before the conclusions involved in the premisses could 
be brought vividly into light. The first evil to be encoun- 
tered and overcome was the intolerable frigidity to which 
Puritan theories had reduced the services of the Church of 
England generally, and a reform in the conduct of Morning 
and Evening Prayer demanded naturally the first considera- 
tion. It was manifestly useless to bring the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice prominently before people from whose minds the 
very idea of worship had well-nigh vanished away. The 
first thing, then, to be done was to teach them that in 
entering the Church they entered the palace of the King 
of kings, where His appointed ministers offered to Him 
praise and thanksgiving in His more immediate presence. 
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Into this sanctuary they came not for mere self-edification, 
not merely to pray that they might become more truthful, 
sober, charitable and forgiving, more humble and self-deny- 
ing, but to offer a service which can be adequately described 
only as acultus. The idea was very imperfectly carried out ; 
the theory was yet little more than in embryo; but the 
position was clearly laid down which severed the worship 
of the Anglican Church from any devotional service which 
had simply the spiritual profit of the worshipers for its 
object. This ritualistic character of the Anglican services 
was earnestly impressed upon the clergy of the diocese of 
Exeter by a prelate not famed for extravagant love of cere- 
monial display in his own person. While yet smarting 
under the recent sting of the Gorham decision, Bishop Phil- 
potts was careful to remind them “that the common prayer 
of the faithful being not primarily nor chiefly designed to 
edify man, but to worship God, and God having been pleased 
to reveal to us something respecting the worship of Him 
in heaven,—that it is formal, ceremonial, aye, and musical, 
choral, antiphoual,—divine worship upon earth ought to be 
a representation, after our poor measure, of what we read 
of the worship of the heavenly hosts.”* 

On this ground alone it became a duty to make the place 
of God’s honour glorious ; nay, a solution was thus offered 
for a difficulty which had especial weight in a country so 
wealthy as our own. When Englishmen have misgivings 
about the application of riches for selfish gratifications, they 
quiet them, said Mr. Newman, by asking, “ What is the use 
of all the precious things which God has given us, if we 
may not enjoy them?” The true answer is, 


“Give them to God. Render them to Him from whom and 
through whom and to whom are all things. This is their proper 
destination. Js it a better thing to dress up our sinful bodies in 
silk and jewels, or to ornament therewith God's house and God’s 
ritual? Does any one doubt what all these excellent things are 





* Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter, on the Present 
State of the Church, 1851. An emphatic stress is laid by the ritualists on 
this representative character of earthly worship; and it is evident that no 
arguments on the other side can be of the least avail, so long as the statements 
in the Bible on history, science or theology, are held to be absolutely true, and, 
further, while it is believed that, even if this were not the case, the decision 
of the Church has conclusively settled the matter. 
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meant for? or at least can he doubt what they are not meant 
for? not meant, surely, for sinners to make themselves fine 
withal. What presumption would that be, what senselessness ! 
Does not the whole world speak in praise of God? Does not 
every star in the sky, every tree and flower upon earth, all that 
grows, all that endures, the leafy woods, the everlasting moun- 
tains, speak of God? Do not the pearls in the sea, and the jewels 
on the rocks, and the metals in the mirfe, and the marbles in the 
quarry,—do not all rich and beautiful substances everywhere 
witness of Him who made them? Are they not His work, His 
token, His glory? Are they not a portion of a vast natural 
temple, the heavens, earth and sea, a vast cathedral for the Bishop 
of our souls, the all-sufficient Priest, who first created all things 
and then again became by purchase their Possessor ? Let the 
house of God be richly adorned, for it is His dwelling-place ; 
priests, for they represent Him ; kings, magistrates, judges, heads 
of families, for they are His ministers. These are called gods in 
Scripture, and ‘all that is called god or that is worshipped’ may 
receive of His gifts whose name they bear.”* 


For the Bishop of Exeter this poetry of worship had no 
very powerful charm ; but perhaps on this account he was 


only laying more surely the foundations of the ritualistic 
system which is now gradually acquiring completeness. 
The clergy were charged with the preaching of the gospel, 
and that gospel was bound up with the administration of 
the Sacraments which rest on the Incarnation. 


“ As we are made by Baptism to be ‘in Him,’ to ‘live in Him,’ 
so in and by the other Sacrament, the Supper of the Lord, are 
given to us the means to sustain us in that blessed life,— the food 
and aliment of our new being ;—for, ‘ the bread which we break 
is the communion of the body of Christ’—‘the cup of blessing 
which we bless is the communion of the blood of Christ’—of 
that body which is ‘ meat indeed,’ of that blood which is ‘drink 
indeed.’ In a word, these two Sacraments are the means,—one, 
of our first union, the other, of our continuing in growth, ‘in 
Him,’ who is the ‘ one Mediator between God and Man,’—Himself 
both God and Man,—Perfect God and Perfect Man,—who made 
his manhood to be a quickening, life-giving principle to all ‘ his 
brethren, —so He in love and mercy deigned to call us.”+ 


But this imparting of the body and blood of Christ was 





* Parochial Sermons, Vol. VI. Serm. xxi. p. 337. 
+ Pastoral Letter, 1851, p. 71. 
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rendered possible only by the great sacrifice on Calvary. 
That sacrifice was distinctly a priestly act. It was the only 
real sacrifice which ever had been, or which ever can be, 
offered up to God. It was the act which renders the com- 
memorative rites of Christian priests far more truly sacrifices 
than any which were offered under the Mosaic law. It was 
an act done by the only Being who ever was or can be a 
Priest by virtue of his own inherent power ; and, lastly, it 
was an act which He performs again on every Christian 
altar by the hands of the priests whom He has allowed to 
bear that mysterious title upon earth. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the influence of such con- 
victions in bringing about the results which even High 
Churchmen whose courage is not superabundant are tempted 
to deplore. I have therefore no scruple in quoting language 
which I used on this subject in the diocese of Exeter fifteen 
years ago, because in no other way probably can we catch 
the full meaning of the ritualistic movement than by ex- 
amining the doctrines put forth by the clergy in concurrence 
with the Bishop. The point chiefly to be noted is, that, 
while I expressed my own deepest conviction, I spoke only 


as others taught around me when I said, 


“Christ alone is in real truth and in Himself a Priest by his 
own almighty power. Whatever priesthood was upon the earth, 
before He came down from heaven, and that which remains still, 
now that He has gone away again into heaven, owes all its virtue 
to His divine and changeless Priesthood. He, the Son of God, 
having neither beginning of days nor end of life, abideth a Priest 
continually ; He alone has offered the only Sacrifice which ever 
possessed the least power and virtue in itself. 

“And that one Priestly act did He perform on this earth, 
when He in His infinite mercy offered up the adorable Sacrifice 
of Himself. He, as Priest, did consecrate and sanctify Himself, 
and then offered up His own body as the Victim, and shed His 
blood, and by His mysterious working did impart them, even 
before he was nailed upon the Cross, to His apostles as he kept 
with them the last passover. Then began His awful agony. Then 
did He tread the winepress alone, and sprinkled His garments 
with blood, and did stain all His raiment ; then He went forth 
travailing in the greatness of His strength, bearing upon Him 
the weight of a world’s sin, and drew nigh unto the altar of 
Calvary. There did He, the great High Priest, holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, present unto God as a living 
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Sacrifice Himself the Lamb without spot or blemish ; there did 
He, while all creation groaned and Nature shrouded itself under 
the horror of thick darkness, pay back to the Father the ransom 
for all the sons of Adam, there atone for all the inconceivable 
weight of sin which was brought in by Adam’s fall. 

“ And this one Sacrifice being once offered up, there remained 
no more priestly work on earth for him todo. He had finished 
the work which his Father had given him, and now he must 
return to heaven, from henceforth expecting until His enemies 
be made his footstool. Moreover, He could not receive the gifts 
of the Spirit for man until he ascended up on high. And there- 
fore he approached the gates of heaven, and the everlasting doors 
were lifted up at his coming, and the Angels rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy as He returned unto His glory, a Priest, a Con- 
queror, and a King. 

“Then again he commenced his Priestly office, not, as once, 
to offer a new sacrifice for sin, but to present His one full obla- 
tion and satisfaction continually to the Father. Then in its per- 
fect fulness began his mediation and intercession with God for 
men ; for before he took upon himself a human soul and body 
of the Virgin Mary, he was the mediator between God and man 
by virtue of his future sacrifice to be offered in due time. He 
could not plead for man, as being Himself perfect Man, until he 
had assumed the body which was prepared for him. 

“But now being very Man as well as very God, he presents 
continually in heaven his one sacrifice on the Cross; he ever 
presents it anew, in order that the power of it may be extended 
in undiminished fulness to all the members of his body. He 
offers no new Sacrifice, but continually presents the old; or, 
rather, He, in an unchangeable Priesthood, offers up a Sacrifice 
ever new, never failing, placing continually this one atonement 
between us and God, pleading for us by the ceaseless merits of 
his one bitter Passion, being Himself at once Priest and Victim, 
Prophet and King ; as Man, offering prayer ; as God, hearing it; 
as Mediator, interceding for sinners, as God, forgiving them ; as 
Priest, offering up the sacrifice, as God, accepting it; as Man, 
uniting us to his human body and soul, as God, uniting us 
through his perfect Humanity to the infinite perfections of the 
Godhead. 

“ And again He only is a Priest by his own inherent power ; 
and by the virtue of this one Priesthood, they who are made 
priests on earth exercise their office. They to whom the Holy 
Ghost is given by the laying on of hands and who minister at 
the Altars of his Church on earth, do offer up to Him the great 
Christian Sacrifice, because He, the great High Priest, presents 
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unto God continually the same sacrifice in heaven. Therefore 
that which by his ever-living priesthood He does in heaven, is 
represented by His priests on earth. We plead before God, in 
the priesthood which Christ has himself bestowed upon us, the 
Sacrifice of his body and blood ; so that those things which we 
do, we do not of ourselves, but He performs them by our hands.” 


That such convictions should be barren of results was 
simply an impossibility. They who held them were content 
to work on in the midst of many difficulties and under the 
weight of much anxiety; nor will their bitterest enemies 
deny that they were made to feel the weight of heavy blows 
and deep discouragements. They were conscious of fighting 
against unpopularity. They knew that the idea of a priestly 
order and a sacerdotal worship jarred strongly against the 
independent theories of Englishmen and the theological 
prepossessions of Puritans. Personally, therefore, they had 
for themselves no high aims, and anticipated no brilliant 
victories. The hour of triumph, they felt sure, would one 
day come; but their wildest dreams never presented it as 
coming in their own lifetime. Seemliness, indeed, in the 
offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice they were bound to 
secure ; but to this neither the law nor popular opinion 
offered much hindrance. It mattered little that the. cele- 
brated “Stone-altar Case” ruled that the communion-table 
should be of wood and moveable. This decision need not 
affect their doctrine, and their doctrine would assuredly 
sooner or later bear its fruit. Nay, for all results which 
were to be achieved by any other means than by the leaven 
of Catholic dogma and the operation of Catholic discipline, 
they felt something like contempt. At Cambridge and at 
Oxford, architectural societies had for some years been in 
existence ; and while by a diligent examination of sacred 
and domestic buildings they had amassed abundant and 
most valuable information relating to the ecclesiastical and 
civil architecture of our forefathers, effigies on tombs, monu- 
mental brasses, frescoes and painted windows furnished a 
wealth of materials for a Grammar and Glossary of Eccle- 
siastical Ornament and Costume. The pursuit had for some 
a sober, for others an exciting interest. In not a few a 
genuine love of historical study was blended with visions 
and fancies rising in mysterious crowds from the symbolical 
storehouse of Durandus. Not a single detail, they had 
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learnt, whether inside the church or without, was devoid of 
a mystical meaning. 


“The triple breath of nave and aisles, the triple height of pier 
arch, triforium and clerestory, the triple length of choir, transepts 
and nave, set forth the Holy Trinity.” Close to the entrance is 
the font, “for by regeneration we enter the Church ; it is deep 
and capacious, for we are buried in baptism with Christ ; it is of 
stone, for He is the Rock ; and its spiry cover teaches us, if we 
be indeed risen from its waters with Him, to seek those things 
that are above. Before us, in long-drawn vista, are the massy 
piers, which are the Apostles and Prophets; they are each of 
many members, for many are the graces in every saint ; there is 
delicate foliage round the heads of all, for all were plentiful in 
good works. We pass up the nave, that is through the Church 
Militant, till we reach the Rood Screen, the barrier between it 
and the Church Triumphant, and therein shadowing forth the 
death of the faithful. High above it hangs, on his triumphal 
cross, the image of Him who by his death hath overcome death ; 
on it are portrayed Saints and Martyrs, His warriors, who fight- 
ing under their Lord have entered into rest and inherit a tearless 

The screen itself glows with gold and crimson,— 
with gold, for they have on their heads golden crowns,—with 
crimson, for they passed the Red Sea of martyrdom to obtain 
them. And through the delicate network and the unfolding 
holy doors we catch faint glimpses of the chancel beyond. There 
are the massy stalls, for in heaven is everlasting rest ; there are 
the Sedilia, emblems of the seats of the elders round the throne ; 
there is the Piscina, for they have washed their robes and made 
them white ; and there, heart and soul and life of all, the Altar, 
with its unquenched lights and golden carvings and mystic steps 
and sparkling jewels,—even Christ himself, by whose only merits 
we find admission to our heavenly inheritance. Verily, as we 
think on the oneness of its design, we may say, Jerusalem edifi- 
catur ut civitas cujus participatio ejus in idipsum.” * 

All this may be set down (and, doubtless, fairly set down) 
as an overstrained and heated mysticism; but that such 
symbolism rests on Catholic dogma and may be made a 
powerful instrument in its propagation, it is mere folly to 
deny. But men who saw clearly that “the Church” had to 
fight a stern battle, looked with suspicion, if not with dis- 
like, on the growth of a school which seemed likely to be 





* Durandus on Symbolism, Book I. Translated by J. M. Neale, M.A., 
and Benjamin Webb, M.A. Introduction, cxxxii. (1843.) 
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carried away by an external estheticism. The first and the 
greatest of all needs was that of discipline ; and to fasten 
the mind on grand architectural forms and gorgeous eccle- 
siastical decorations was to begin work at the wrong end. 
Hence, by the youthful enthusiasts of the Camden and the 
Oxford Architectural Societies, Mr. Newman was regarded 
as a harsh monitor whose yoke it was not always easy to 
bear. It was not altogether pleasant to be told that “to 
attempt Apostolical Christianity at all, we must attempt it 
all. It is a whole and cannot be divided ; and to attempt 
one aspect of it only is to attempt something else, which 
looks like it, instead of it. ‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ as 
the proverb goes; and all is not Catholic and Apostolic 
which affects what is high and beautiful and speaks to the 
imagination. Religion has two sides, a severe side and a 
beautiful ; and we shall be sure to swerve from the narrow 
way which leads to life, if we indulge ourselves in what is 
beautiful, while we put aside what is severe.” Still less 
was it agreeable for the students of Durandus to be informed 
that while the congregation at Littlemore was perhaps pre- 
served from the temptation of indulging in the “luxuries of 
religious worship,” still there was “great cause to fear that 
others are not equally out of the danger.” “Too many men 
at this time are for raising a high superstructure ere they 
have laid a deep foundation. They shrink from sowing in 
tears, though they would fain reap in joy....... They scoff at 
the ascetic life of the saints as an extravagance or corrup- 
tion, or they slur over their austerities as if they were an 
accident of their religion, peculiar to their times, and they 
would live like the world, yet worship like the angels. 
These things being so, misgivings of mind arise of necessity 
at the present growing attention, which is seen on all sides 
of us, to church architecture and church decoration ; not as 
if all this were not right in itself, but lest we should be too 
fast about it; lest it be disjoined in the case of the multi- 
tude from real seriousness, from deep repentance, from strict 
conscientiousness, from inward sanctity, from godly fear and 
awe.” It was not altogether soothing to be told that it 
would be to their profit to recollect that “if it is our ambi- 
tion to follow the Christians of the first ages as they followed 
the apostles and the apostles followed Christ, they had the 
discomfort of this world without its compensating gifts. No 
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high cathedrals, no decorated altars, no white-robed priests, 
no choirs for sacred psalmody,—nothing of the order, ma- 
jesty and beauty of devotional services had they ; but they 
had trials, afflictions, solitariness, contempt, ill usage; they 
were in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
If we have only the enjoyment and none of the pain, and 
they only the pain and none of the enjoyment, in what does 
our Christianity resemble theirs? What are the tokens of 
identity between us? Why do we not call theirs one reli- 
gion, and ours another? What points in common are there 
between the easy religion of this day, and the religion of 
St. Athanasius or St. Chrysostom? How do the two agree 
except that the name of Christianity is given to both of 
them ?”* 

The checks so given to esthetical developments were 
from a Catholic point of view especially wholesome. There 
was something ridiculous and despicable in the idea of a 
ceremonial which meant nothing. If it was not an expres- 
sion of Catholic dogma, the elaborate paraphernalia applied 
to the Eucharistic office became a hollow and dismal mock- 
ery. If the office itself was really in harmony with the 
creed and the practice of the Church Catholic in all ages, 
then the due celebration of it would fill them more and 
more with the spirit of godly union and concord, a spirit 
which would not assume the superiority of the Church of 
England over the Church of Rome, but which would weigh 
with unprejudiced impartiality what the latter had to say 
for herself. The time of trial soon came ; and the first band 
of converts, the most earnest, the most ingenuous, the most 
self-sacrificing, yielded to the conviction that, whatever in 
her practice might be distasteful to them, the Roman Church 
had at least more in common with the spirit of ancient 
Christendom than the Church of England, in spite of all its 
vaunted harmony with the faith of Jerome, Cyprian and 
Trenzeus. 

Thus far the whole question had turned on dogma, to the 
exclusion of ritualistic considerations. It was to be so no 
longer. The stream which had hitherto borne forward the 
High Churchmen in an undivided body was now to be 





* Newman—Sermons on Subjects of the Day, XXV., p. 445. 
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parted into three branches. After many stumblings and 
after much speculation which to their adversaries might 
appear crude, querulous and sophistical, some were to be 
swallowed up by the ubiquitous Church of Rome, some 
others to retrace their steps and take their stand on a belief 
in the direct and immediate action of the Divine Spirit on 
the spirit of man, while the more part was to rest with 
something like dogged contentment in the Established 
Church, determined at all costs to maintain its Catholicity 
in spite of the Protestant sentiments of a vast proportion of 
its bishops, its clergy and its laity, in spite of the rapid 
spread of rationalistic views, and above all in defiance of 
heretical judgments from the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal 
of the land. 

If I avow that I must have cast in my lot with the first 
section, had I not felt that by so doing I must for ever 
disclaim the right of pronouncing any proposition relating 
to faith or morality to be true or false on its own merits 
without reference to the decision of the Church, I do no 
violence to the axioms of Catholic unity, which for Dr. 
Newman and for those who followed him determined the 
balance in favour of the Church of Rome. I have before 
me some notes written about fourteen years ago, while the 
conflict was still going on in my mind, and in these the 
question is discussed with a very subordinate reference to 
matters of ritual The doubt was not whether we might 
with a safe conscience remain in a communion whose offices 
were cold, unsatisfactory and repulsive, but whether (or 
not) “something more is necessary to give the Church of a 
particular country a claim to allegiance from the people, 
than the possession of the Succession, of Sacraments admi- 
nistered according to the right form of words, and of the 
three Creeds unmutilated Are we to maintain that in 
addition to this the divine offices must be also free from 
heresy? We do maintain that ours are free; but what is 
to prevent people from maintaining the same thing when 
the Church itself is committed to heresy, since even now 
many hold that heretical statements are contained in the 
Prayer Book, and justify their position on that ground? 
How are we to be sure that the offices of the Church are 
wholly free from heresy, when a civil tribunal has already 
declared that the Baptismal office contains no clear expo- 
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sition of dogma? Of course, we do not believe the tribunal 
or allow its authority ; but the question still remains, What 
surety are we to have that the Catholic faith is maintained 
whole and uncorrupt in the Church’s offices? and who are 
to be the judges, or rather on what judgment are we to 
rely? If it be on that of the temporal sovereign with as 
many of the bishops (or as few) as he can get to co-operate 
with him (as in the case of Queen Elizabeth), what sort of 
safety have we, what right to live on with a contented and 
quiet conscience?” Such considerations must have proved 
irresistible, if the suspicion could have been wholly crushed, 
that the yoke so laid on the mind was altogether too heavy 
to be borne, too horrible to be a reality. The necessary 
conditions for salvation were, that a man should lead a holy 
life, professing the true faith, and be in communion with 
the Catholic Church. Failure in any one of these condi- 
tions vitiated all. It became necessary, therefore, to believe 
that a man of the holiest life, who wilfully refused to sub- 
mit to the Church, would incur the Divine condemnation ; 
and it became at the same time evident that the rejection 
of a proposition so horrifying to natural piety would leave 
the mind free to hold that justice, truth and mercy in God 
are in their nature and essence precisely the same as justice, 
truth and mercy in man,* and hence that every narrative 
which represents God as unjust or hard or revengeful must 
be utterly false and demoralizing. The travellers stood 
indeed at the parting of the roads, where the paths infinitely 
diverged ; but whichever direction they might take, the 
disciples of Athanasius who submitted themselves to the 
Roman Church, and they who made up their minds to 
apply to theology the principles of inductive philosophy, 
ceased alike to influence the development of ritualism in 
the Church of England. 

There remained then the third section, some of whom 
contented themselves with Dr. Pusey’s curiously twisted 
chain of assumptions, and who with him maintained that 
whatever was the truth had been revealed to the apostles 
from the first; that nothing which had not been de fide 
from the beginning could ever be made part of the faith, 
and that on both these grounds the theory of developments 








* J. 8. Mill—Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 101, &c. 
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was untenable ; that the Church of Rome by adopting this 
theory had departed from the Catholic faith, and that the 
position of the Church of England was in all respects defen- 
sible and valid. Others again there were in the body of 
Anglican High Churchmen who had not grown up under 
the influence of men like Mr. Newman and Archdeacons 
Wilberforce and Manning,—men who were quite satisfied 
with “ Notes of the Church” which Dr. Newman had found 
unsatisfactory or delusive,—men whose minds were amply 
set at rest by the apparent activity of religious life in the 
English Church, and who felt that nothing was needed but 
a more efficient and imposing ecclesiastical machinery. It 
became certain, therefore, that if the high Sacramental doc- 
trine maintained by Dr. Newman, and still more perhaps 
by Archdeacon Wilberforce,* were still upheld, the result 
must be a rapid development of ritualism. And unques- 
tionably the doctrines propounded were, if possible, even 
higher and less compromising than before. It was neces- 
sary to insist on every dégma of the sacerdotal system with 
unmistakable clearness, in order to counteract the iniquit- 
ous decisions of courts which legalized heresy. The Bishop 
of Exeter, while maintaining that the Gorham judgment 
had not committed the whole Church of England to a denial 
of baptismal regeneration, because it asserted that sufficient 
reason had not been shewn for keeping Mr. Gorham out of 
his benefice, yet held the crisis to be so grave that a more 
constant and earnest maintenance of this dogma had become 
imperatively necessary. The condemnation of which Arch- 
deacon Denison escaped the consequences only by a tech- 
nical flaw, bound the clergy to be constant in season and out 
of season in upholding the true doctrine of the Eucharist. 
With such principles as these, the Common Prayer of 
Matins and Evensong fell inevitably into the background 
in comparison with the Eucharistic celebration. It was felt 
more and more that the Great Sacrifice was the thing to be 
done, while the other offices were not to be left undone. 
Nothing can shew more clearly the absurdity of supposing 
that the sacerdotalists had any abstract love for decking 
themselves out in fine habiliments, than the simplicity with 
which they have conducted the ordinary services of the 





* The Doctrine of the Incarnation. 1849. 
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Established Church. If they had felt that satisfaction in 
wearing gay clothes which the “Spectator” attributes to 
them, there was quite as good a field in the Order of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer as there is at the communion-table 
or altar for displaying vestments, which “A. L. B. fears he 
cannot place at a lower figure than from £12 to £18 each.” 
Far, however, from hearing any charges of the introduction 
of new-fangled or ancient vestments into the ordinary ser- 
vices, we are more likely to be told that the ritualists slur 
them over with comparative neglect, hurrying through 
Psalms, Canticles and Versicles, the staple of the fine “Ca- 
thedral Service” which the Bishop of London so disinte- 
restedly wishes to see extended to our parish churches. 
Doubtless it would be a pleasant way of solving a serious 
difficulty, if the sacerdotalists would content themselves and 
their congregations with exquisite music, and perhaps even 
with the gay robes on which the “Spectator” and “Times” 
expend their lofty scorn, in the performance of the offices 
in the “ Book of Common Prayer.” Probably Lord Ebury 
himself would feel his indignation cooling down, if he had 
evidence that they cared only for good music and expensive 
clothes. He would have little objection to a Litany beau- 
tified with an “Agnus Dei” or a “Dona Nobis” from the 
masses of Mozart, or to a band of coped or chasubled clergy 
chanting the “Te Deum” to the most majestic of Gregorian 
tones, if he felt sure that they meant only what he means 
when he recites the “Te Deum” or repeats the responses of 
the Litany. But these men do not care for these things ; 
and if Lord Ebury and the Bishop of London were to go 
frequently to their churches, they would soon learn that 
they do not care for them. There is absolutely no reason 
for doubting the protestations of Mr. Stewart, of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Munster Square, or of Mr. Mackonochie, of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, that the idea of mere form and cere- 
monial as such is to them simply nauseous, that they loathe 
it as a dismal and intolerable mockery. With their Catho- 
lic convictions, they are thankful to have the ritual; but 
they can quite well afford, if need be, to go without it. 
Acts of Parliament may strip them of their vestments, may 
put out their lights, may rob the altars of their broidered 
frontals, may remove the image of the Redeemer from cross, 
window and picture ; but no Act of Parliament can compel 
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them to part with their belief, or make them slovenly and 
irreverent in the celebration of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
Let the Bishop of London examine carefully the “ Devotions 
for Holy Communion,” translated many years ago by Dr. 
Pusey from Horst’s “Paradisus Anime Christiane,” and 
then ask himself whether any other result than that which 
has taken place could possibly be looked for. Throughout 
the book there is not a single word which implies the 
slightest pomp, not a hint that copes or chasubles and 
jewelled altars, not even that hoods and stoles are neces- 
sary; but the seed must bear its fruit, when before the 
celebration the priest is taught to say, 

“ Because in this Sacrifice we handle the very Fountain of all 
Grace, the Author of all our Salvation, I offer unto Thee this 
Sacrifice of Thy Son, that, asking through His Blood and in His 
Name, we may obtain that which of our own desert we could not.”* 

And again : 

“Behold, I lay before the Altar of Thy Majesty that living 
Oblation which Thou in great compassion didst send to be immo- 
lated on the Altar of the Cross for us.’”’+ 


It is a mere waste of time to quarrel about words. It 
matters nothing whether the Articles of the Church of En- 
gland condemn some doctrine or other which is called 
Transubstantiation or Consubstantiation or by any other 
name ; but there is not the slightest doubt that the man who 
can honestly and believingly recite the beautiful Rhythm of 
Thomas Aquinas, “Adoro te devote, latens Deitas,” trans- 
lated in the same volume, and inserted also in the Hymnal 
used at St. Alban’s, Holborn, is in absolute harmony with 
Tridentine teaching, and with the faith of Bede, Anselm 
and Lanfranc, as of Bellarmine, Torquemada and Bossuet. 
It is useless to haggle about terms, if a man utters his sin- 
cere conviction in the words, 

“Lo, to Thee surrendered, my whole heart is bowed, 
Tranced as it beholds Thee, shrined within the cloud. 
Sight, and touch, and taste, are all in Thee deceived, 

’Tis the hearing only safely is believed.” 


Let Dr. Tait take further the “Divine Liturgy,” a Manual 
for the Altar Office, edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, and 
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he will see that all efforts directed against the splendour of 
Eucharistic ceremonial are a vain beating of the air. The 
ritual lives on the doctrine ; the dogma is not slain, it is 
not even weakened, by maiming and mutilating the ritual, 
unless the dogmatic formule are also changed or taken 
away. It is impossible, by waging war on outward rites 
alone, to destroy the inward faith which believes in the 
actual, palpable presence, on the altar, of the Body which 
was once slain on Calvary. For there is nothing which the 
sacerdotalists are more eager to avow than the fact that 
their dogma of the Real Presence is not to be identified with 
the proposition that God is really and truly present at all 
times and in all places. Such a confusion of ideas deprives 
the Eucharistic dogma of all meaning whatsoever. Christ 
is present, indeed, on the altar, because He is God as well 
as Man; but the union of his humanity with the Godhead 
justifies the Catholic Christian in invocating the aid of every 
portion of his glorified Body, and in addressing to his Person 
devotions which can only be described as erotic. There is 
no attempt at disguise in the matter ; and it must be remem- 
bered that many of the notions embodied in prose for pri- 
vate devotion are found also in hymns which are publicly 
sung in the churches ; and assuredly we have not yet reaped 
the crop which is springing up with goodly growth from the 
seed of these devotional songs. Plainly, then, the dogma 
set forth in the Eucharist justifies the worshiper in praying : 
“Passion of Christ, strengthen me ; 
Bloody sweat of the person of Christ, heal me ; 
O good Jesus, hearken unto me ; 
Within thy sacred wounds hide me.”* 
“O sweetest Blood, that can inrplore 
Pardon of God, and heaven restore, 
The heaven which sin had lost ; 
While Abel's blood for vengeance pleads, 
What Jesus shed still intercedes 
For those who wrong him most.” t 
That the Eucharistic presence is different in kind from 
the omnipresence of the Eternal Father, is placed beyond 
all question by such meditations as the following : 


“A Heart which loved humility less than did the Sacred Heart 
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of Jesus might have thought that for the greater glory of God 
and the greater benefit of souls it would have been better to have 
had some measure to his humiliation in this Divine Sacrament, 
and to have allowed some visible sign of it to be perceived by 
man. And this would seem to be the more true, if we reflect 
that He would have been more easily known and reverenced in 
the Holy Eucharist, if He had been pleased to allow some visible 
token of His hidden majesty to have appeared. What heart then 
could have resisted a glimpse, although but a passing one, of the 
Divine goodness of His adorable Humanity? But the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus thought not so; for in His infinite wisdom He 
deemed that His greater glory and our greater good would be 
increased by His giving us in the Blessed Sacrament the highest 
example of His profound Humility.’ * 

“Tt is of faith that we believe Him whom we adore, present on 
our Altars, to be the Divine Redeemer, as He now reigns on the 
right hand of Almighty God in the highest heaven. But why 
then does He conceal His Majesty under these veils? Why does 
He appear to neglect in this blessed Sacrament what is becoming 
to His own dignity, thus exposing Himself tc much profanation 
and irreverence? Oh, is it not because the difficulties which 
arise from the great difference between His Majesty and our un- 
worthiness could only be overcome by the infinite Love of His 
most loving Heart ?’+ 

To say that if a glimpse of His Majesty in the Eucharist 
would convert every soul, His Love ought to induce Him 
continually to vouchsafe such irresistible glimpses, would 
of course be scouted as the suggestion of a carnal mind. 
We may pass on, then, to note that the offering is an actual 
sacrifice. 

“We offer unto thy most excellent Majesty thy gifts be- 
stowed upon us, a pure Victim, a holy Victim, an unspotted 
Victim, the Holy Bread of Eternal Life, and the Chalice of 
Everlasting Salvation.” j 

And further : 

* We most humbly beseech thee, Almighty God, command that 
these oblations be borne by the hands of thy holy angel, to thy 
Altar on high, in the sight of thy Divine Majesty.” t 

“ Praised for ever be the blessed Sacrament,” is the burden 
of several Litanies to be used after the consecration of the 
elements. For distinctions drawn between the human nature 





+ Ibid., p. 34. t Ibid., p. 126. 
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of Christ and the component parts of his body, Catholic 
belief cares nothing. 


“QO Holy Flesh of Jesus Christ 

Upon the Altar lying, 

Last gift of the Incarnate Word 
Before His precious dying, 

O living Bread of Angels bright, 
Who wrought’st Redemption’s story, 

O hope of each one named from Thee, 
We give Thee thanks and glory.”* 


This is the true faith, and only in the spirit of this faith 
can the Sacrament be worthily received. 


“ He gave unto the twelve 
That which should feel the Cross ; 
They ate and drank the Giver,—He 
Nor suffered change nor loss, 
And ever since that day 
(Who may the wonder tell ?) 
The faithful eat of Christ, yet He 
Abides unchangeable. 
Whoever eats and drinks 
Aright, shall perish never ; 
Whoever eats and drinks amiss, 
Shall dwell in death for ever.” t 


If still some faint doubts remain, a clause in the Litany 
addressed to Jesus, “who becomes our daily food in this 
life, to prepare us to feed on Him eternally in the next,” 
will avail, if sincerely uttered, to remove them. 


“From presuming to fathom the depth of Divine omnipotency 
by the short line of human reason, Good Lord, deliver us.” t 


And therefore without misgiving they may say, 


“O Holy Jesus, we believe 

That Thou art present here ; 

With heart and soul we surely know 
Our dearest Lord is near. 

For though Thy Blessed Presence 
Is not visibly revealed, 

Faith tells us in these sacred forms 
Thou art indeed concealed ; 





+ Ibid., p. 192. t Ibid., p. 241. 
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On bended knee then let us pray 
That Thou mayest be adored, 
For aye in Thy dread Eucharist, 
O Thou most gracious Lord.” * 
Or again, 
“Holy Flesh of Christ our King, 
Thee adorable we sing ; 
In the new Law’s happy vale, 
Pasture of the new flock, Hail.” + 
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And again, 

“Blood of Jesus, stream of life, 
Sacred stream with blessings rife, 
From Thy broken Body shed 
On the Cross, that Altar dread, 
Given to be our drink divine, 
Fill my heart and make it Thine ; 
Blood of Christ, my succour be, 
Miserere, Domine.” t 


With such convictions as these it is natural that the 
aspirations of the ecstatic soul should find utterance in the 
peculiar style of the Song of Songs. 


“How beautiful art Thou, my Beloved, O Christ Jesu, the 
Beloved of my prayers! How lovely art Thou, how good and 
loving, O my sole delight, O my life, O my joy !”§ 

“O my Beloved, the chiefest among ten thousand, in whom my 
soul is well pleased to dwell all the days of my life ; O my peace- 
maker, in whom is highest peace and true rest...... O Lord Jesu, 
how great is the sweetness of Thy Feast! O how sweet would 
it be for me in Thy presence out of my inmost affection to shed 
tears, and wiih the Blessed Magdalene to wash Thy feet with my 
tears! Verily, in the presence of Thee and Thy holy Angels, my 
whole heart should burn and weep for joy. O what a mighty 
Lord have I received! How pleasant a companion have I ob- 
tained ; how loved a guest have I brought in; how faithful a 
friend have I accepted ; how beautiful and noble a bridegroom 
have I espoused !” || 

“O most sweet Lord Jesu Christ, transiix the affections of my 
inmost soul with that most joyous and healthful wound of Thy 
love, with true, serene, most holy apostolic charity, that my soul 
may ever languish and melt with entire love and longing for 
Thee...... And be Thou ever my Hope and my whole Confidence, 
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* Divine Liturgy, p. 269. + Ibid., p. 271. t Ibid., p. 289. 
§ Ibid, p, 220. || Ibid., p. 221. 
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my Riches, my Delight, my Pleasure and my Joy, my Rest and 
Tranquillity, my Peace, my Sweetness and my sweet Savour, my 
Food and Refreshment, my Refuge and Help, my Wisdom, my 
Portion, my Possession and my Treasure...... Let Thy wounds be 
to me Meat and Drink, whereby I may be fed, inebriated and 
delighted.” * 
“One holds me fast. Taken in his pure embrace, 
I rest in peace. 
Flows on my weary heart his softening grace, 
And troubles cease. 
Though cold the storm, and fierce the blasting wind, 
I do not fear ; 
For in His Breast a covert safe I find, 
No storm comes there. 
He shields me tenderly, my Spouse, my Love, 
He guides me on 
To mansions fair, prepared for me abdve, 
Where He has gone.” t 


A creed like this must. be accompanied by a scrupulous 
and even feverish anxiety to avoid the slightest semblance 
of profanity and irreverence. Nothing common or unclean 
must approach the spot on which is offered the Holy Flesh 
of the King of kings. Not a grain of the bread, not a drop 
of the wine, must be suffered io fall on the ground, or to 
be trodden under foot of men. It is right indeed to offer 
incense in obedience to the express commands of God ;f 
but more imperative is the duty of complying with all the 
“Cautels” laid down for the due celebration of “ Mass.” 
These cautels are curiously minute. 


“The priest must not think, but know for certain that he has 
the appointed matter: this is, wheaten bread and wine (mixed) 
with a modicum of water. Of the wine and water he will be able 
to be certified after this fashion. Let him test it by his minister, 
who will taste both the wine and the water; but the priest him- 
self ought not to taste it. Let him pour a drop upon his hand, 
rub it with his finger, and smell it ; so that he may be the more 
certified. He wust trust neither the mark upon the cruet nor 
the colour of it, since both often deceive. He must see that the 
chalice be not broken ; he must look to the wine. If it is cor- 
rupted, he must in no wise celebrate ; if it is not sour, he must 





* Divine Liturgy, p. 229. + Ibid., p. 275. 
} Directorium Anglicanum, p. 12. 
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in no wise pass it by. If it is too watery, he must not use it, 
unless he knows that the wine exceeds the water ; and in every 
case where there is a doubt either in regard to the sourness or 
the mixture or the excessive thickness of the wine, whether it 
can be used, we counsel the priest not to use it ; because in this 
Sacrament nothing must be done concerning which there is any 
doubt, where most explicitly it is to be said, ‘Hoc est enim corpus 
meum,’ ‘Hic est enim calix sanguinis mei.’ Let him also see 
that he offer the oblations conveniently, and that he pour out the 
wine discreetly, because this Sacrament ought to be appreciable 
by the senses, to be seen, touched and tasted, in order that the 
sense may be refreshed by the species, and the intellect be nou- 
rished ex re contentd.”* 


Again, before Mass the Priest is to be careful that he 


*“_— do not wash his mouth or teeth, but only his lips from 
without with his mouth closed as he has need, lest perchance he 
should intermingle the taste of water with his saliva. After Mass 
also, he should beware of expectorations as much as possible, 
until he shall have eaten and drunken, lest by chance anything 
should have remained between his teeth or in his fauwces, which 
by expectorating he might eject.” t 


In his private devotions during celebration, 


“__ in saying the Collects the priest should observe always to 
say an unequal number. One collect on account of the Unity 
of the Godhead. Three on account of the Trinity of Persons. 
Five on account of the five-fold passion of Christ. Seven on 
account of the seven-fold grace of the Holy Ghost. It is not 
lawful to exceed the number seven.” 

If the priest “faints in the Canon, some actions having been 
already performed, yet before the transubstantiation and conse- 
cration of the Sacrament, then another priest ought to re-com- 
mence from the place where he left off, and to supply just so 
much as is omitted.” 


Once more : 

“If the consecrated Host, on account of cold, or any other 
cause, slips from the priest’s hands into the Chalice, whether 
before or after the dividing of it, he ought not to take it out of 
the Blood, nor to reiterate anything by reason of this, or to 
change aught concerning the celebration of the Sacrament ; but 
he must proceed in making the sign of the Cross and in other 
matters as if he held It in his hand. 





* Directorium Anglicanum, p, 85. + Ibid., p. 86. 
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“Tf the Eucharist hath fallen to the ground, the place where 
It lay must be scraped and fire kindled thereon, and the ashes 
reserved beside the altar. 

“ Also, if by negligence any of the Blood be spilled upon a 
table fixed to the floor, the priest must take up the drop with 
his tongue, and the plane of the table must be scraped, and the 
shavings burnt with fire, and the ashes reserved with the relics 
beside the altar. 

“ Also, if any one by any accident of the throat vomit up the 
Eucharist, the vomit ought to be burned, and the ashes ought to 
be reserved near the altar.” * 


Of the complete Judaism (or Paganism) of all this it is 
useless to speak. On men who love to walk in chains and 
profess to move with greater ease under iron collars, any 
hint of the advantages of freedom must be thrown away. 
But tedious and revolting though the task may be, yet the 
examination now gone through brings us many steps nearer 
to the end of the inquiry. It shews us at the least two 
things: (1) that all this dogma and all these devotions can- 
not spring up on soil which is wholly unfitted to receive 
them ; and (2) that all attempts to cut down symbolical 
ritual must be unavailing, so long as the dogmas of which 
that ritual is the expression are maintained by members of 
the Established Church. In other words, the legal argu- 
ment, as directed against rites and ceremonies alone, can 
be of no avail. There can be no question that the “ Book 
of the Administration of the Sacraments in the Church of 
England” (which is quite distinct from the “Book of Common 
Prayer”) has many expressions which are fully in harmony 
with, if they do not actually bear out, the Eucharistic theory 
of the “ Directorium Anglicanum” and the “Divine Liturgy.” 
It is well enough to point to the fact that the body and 
blood are said to be received spiritually, and that “no 
adoration is intended or ought to be done either unto the 
Sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily received or unto 
any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood,” 
—partly because neither of these propositions is denied by 
the most ultra sacerdotalists, and because, even if they could 
not be admitted by them, it would only prove (as they 
might urge) that sentiments of another kind have been 
interpolated into the Catholic language of the English Mass. 
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Not even Dr. Lee, or Mr. Orby Shipley, or Dr. Newman, 
or the Archbishop of Westminster, have asserted that any 
adoration ought to be done, or is done, to the sacramental 
bread or wine, or to any corporal presence of Christ’s natural 
body and blood. The body wherewith He ascended to 
heaven is, they would say, a spiritual and glorified body, 
and the adoration is paid to this spiritual body, really pre- 
sent on the altar; and thus the assertion that it is against 
the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more 
places than one is an impotent compromise which might 
satisfy a Ridley or a Latimer, but would fail to exclude a 
Bellarmine or De Maistre. It might undoubtedly be urged 
with truth that the high Eucharistic doctrine was not main- 
tained by many who had a hand in briuging the Church of 
England into its present shape, and that the language of 
other parts of the Communion office likewise breathes a very 
different spirit. Bui to this it may be replied, that ihe Church 
of England nowhere calls herself Protestant, and that all 
such language cannot possibly prove more than the fact that 
Protesiants have a legal standing-ground within her pale. 
This legal position, however, it is urged, is secured only by 
virtue of the temporary subjection of the Church.to the 
State; and if the Puritan may lawfully take his stand on 
seemingly Lutheran or Calvinistic expressions, much more 
may the Catholic take his siand on tite substaniial agree- 
ment of the Order and Canon of the Enuzlish Mass with the 
Liturgies of tle Catholic Church in all ages and in all lands. 
If I am not mistaken, this is a position which csunot easily 
be impugned. Tor the Protestant character which, it is said, 
the Church of England assumed at the Reformation, these 
men care nothing; or rather they deny the fact. They 
could not with any honesty say that in their theology gene- 
rally they agreed with Cranmer or Bucer or Whitgift or 
Parker ; they could not with any fairness deny that they 
are doing their utmost to purge the Church of Eugland of 
the unholy leaven introduced into it by Edward VL. and 
his knavish counsellors. Far from disavowing this scheme, 
they glory in it, asserting that the Church of England is 
really Catholic, both in theory and in practice, and sub- 
stantially also in law. They ask only for fair play, and fear 
no appeal to the statute-book. 

“ Our appeal,” says Mr. Stuart, “is to the heart and conscience 
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in what we do. 


has as good a right to his opinion as we have to ours. 
g g I 


himself subject to its laws as much as any one else.”’* 


some other Articles ; 
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of the nation at large; and to what else can the Bishop of London 
himself appeal? These public attempts to put down Catholic 
faith and worship in the Church of J.ngland do a deal of good. 
They force upon an ignorané: and prejudiced people some little 
knowledge of the truth of Catholic priociples ; and this is just 
the very thing we most want. The Gorhaw trial taught England 
the doctiine of Baptismal regeneration ; Dr. Pusey’s suspension 
and the Denison, Cheyne, and Brechin trials taught the doctrine 
of the Real Presenve in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The Poole 
persecution taught the doctrine of Couiession ; and the St. Bar- 
nabas and St. George-in-the-East riots taught the measure and 
lawfulness of Catholic worship. And jnst so, depend upon it, 
any future raid upon the Church will be overruled to the same 
good ends, if only we ourselves act sincerely and conscientiously 


“Tf the Bishop of London is inclived to run a muck at Catholic 
Faith and Catholic Worship, by all means let him do so. 


He 
If he 


wishes to Puritanize the Church, as I believe he does, let him 
take all lawful means towards his object; and if we wish to 
Catholicise the Church, as we avowedly do, let us take all lawful 
means towards our object too: and God defend the right. 
“Who is this awful despot, this terrible Turk, this Pope im 
posse, who is ready to cut off all our heads in five minutes, if we 
provoke him? He is a constitutional officer of the Church, and 


In truth, we are paying the penalty (if penalty it is to 
be termed) of basing a religious society on the principle of 
Comprehension. Of the whole mass of propositions which 
make up the Thirty-nine Ariicles, it has been well said that 
no man could possibly assert his agreement with all. If he 
is a Calvinist, he agrees of course with the Seventeenth and 
but he can have no liking for those 
which in tone are clearly Arminian, nor can the Arminian 
relish those which cause a hearty satisfaction to the Cal- 
vinist. There may, of course, be some who regard all with 
equal indifference ; but it is somewhat unfair to say that 
the benefits of a system which has shielded Messrs. Gorham, 
Williams and Wilson, shall not be extended to those who 
put a very different interpretation on its formularies. Already 
there are not wanting signs that we may in this controversy 





2, 1865. 
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be betrayed into a grave injustice. The “Spectator,” in an 
article already cited, speaks with indignant reprobation of 
the practice of Exorcism as set forth in the Exeter Pontifical. 
Certainly it is not pleasant to be told that 


“ The priest is to say, ‘I exorcise thee, creature of salt, by the 
living God (here the sign of the Cross), by the true God (another 
sign), by the Holy God (a third sign), by the God who by the 
prophet Eliseus commanded thee to be cast into the water,’ &c. 
Then a blessing is prayed for upon this ‘creature of salt; then 
the ‘creature of water’ is exorcised, and then a blessing prayed 
on the ‘creature of water;’ and then the consecrator casts the 
salt into the water, and a blessing is prayed on this ‘creature of 
salt and water, that wherever it shall be sprinkled, by the invo- 
cation of thy Holy Name, all malice of the unclean spirit may 
be driven away, and the trace of the venomous serpent chased 
far hence.’ So, too, on Palm Sunday, a priest, ‘ vested in a red 
silk cope, and standing on the third step of the altar,’ is to ‘ exor- 
cise thee, creature of flowers and branches,’ that ‘thou whole 
army of Satan, thou whole inroad of evil spirits be rooted up and 
pulled out from these creatures of flowers and branches.’” 


Why this should be more ridiculous than Mr. Maurice’s 
notion of a devil which is not God, which is not to be found 
in ourselves, and which is not to be identified with nature, 
it may perhaps be not easy to determine; but it is plain 
enough that, if we wish to be just, even these superstitions, 
miserable though they may be, must not be put down by 
the strong hand of the law. To say, as the “Spectator” 
does, that “the English Church in denying transubstantia- 
tion throws away the key to all this sort of ceremonial, and 
leaves it an unmeaning pageant where it is adopted at all,” 
is simply disingenuous. The Twenty-eighth Article may 
condemn some theory of a change in the substance of the 
bread and wine ; but whether this is a fair definition of the 
Roman or Tridentine or Catholic doctrine, is another ques- 
tion. The Anglican Communion office, however, amply 
justifies the belief of Cosin and Andrewes, Laud and Mon- 
tagu; and their belief requires for its full expression an 
elaborate Eucharistic ritual. With a rashness still more 
astonishing, the “Spectator” asserts that the exorcism of 
salt and water should be suppressed by law as entirely 
counter to the “true faith of any part of the English Church.” 
To speak thus is to beg the question, and to determine at 
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the same time what the true faith of the Church of England 
is. Under the present constitution, such a definition cannot 
be laid down. They who hate exorcisms and transubstan- 
tiation will doubtless be justified by the Court of Arches ; 
and those who love them will perhaps come not much 
worse off. 

But, in truth, when we are treating a disease of the mind 
and spirit—a disease which must continue to spread so long 
as the mental food which suits it is administered—we may 
be pardoned for thinking that a resort to the strict letter of 
the bond is scarcely right or politic. The “Contemporary 
Review” began its first number in January last with an 
elaborate argument on “ Ritualism and the Ecclesiastical 
Law,” in which the writer proved, very much to his own 
satisfaction, and probably to that of many “safegoing” men, 
that stone altars fastened to a wall are decidedly illegal ; 
that the cross is sanctioned only as an ornament or decora- 
tion of a church, and not when it is placed on the Com- 
munion-table ; that Credence-tables, although sanctioned, 
are not to be considered as capable of a use or meaning 
connected with any superstitious usage of the Church of 
Rome; and that in the case of Westerton v. Liddell, although 
the candlesticks at St. Barnabas were permitted to remain, 
no decision was given in favour of altar-lights. Hence, in 
his opinion, the matter resolves itself “into the simple ques- 
tion, Does the first Prayer Book of Edward say anything 
about Altar-lights? It is not even pretended that this is 
the case ; and hence by a necessary inference from the judg- 
ment they seem to be quite unauthorized.”* From this 
position it would follow that organs and surpliced choirs 
are unauthorized also. Does Mr. Shaw suppose that such 
a plea as this will induce the disciples of Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Orby Shipley to modify their opinions? Does he think 
that a few legal decisions, allowing one ornament the more, 
or leaving a robe the less, will have any effect on convic- 
tions which are ultimately justified by the teaching of the 
Bishop of Ely and Dr. Wordsworth, not less than by that 
of Mr. Molyneux and Mr. Stewart? The legal remedy, if 
ever it could have been effectual, is now twenty years too 
late. “The real importance of ritual,” says Mr. Molyneux,t 
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“arises from its connection with doctrine.” The remark is 
significant chiefly as coming from one who has had to fight 
a battle with Dr. Harold Browne on the subject of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice ; and the truth of the assertion could at 
once be tested, if the Bishop of London would offer to his 
clergy the liberty of using copes, chasubles, dalmatics, lighted 
candles and incense, during the times of Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, on condition that none of these things should 
be used in the celebration of the Lord's Supper. An indig- 
nant refusal would shew how far the “Times” is right in 
ascribing to Mr. Stewart and Mr. Upton Richards an extra- 
vagant passion for ecclesiastical millinery. It may possibly 
be necessary to remiud the anti-ritualists that there are two 
sides to the law, aud that it may be worth their while to 
heed the threats which have been already thrown out, that, 
if they persecute clergyinen who exceed the law, ritualists 
will in their turn prosecute clergymen who fall short of the 
law ; and the law, it must be remarked, is at the least as 
clear in insistiug on daily prayer in the churches as in for- 
bidding the use of candles and incense. 

In truth, any appeal to the existing law or for a Parliamen- 
tary revision is, as Mr. Keble has forcibly remarked, “ per- 
fectly suicidal” in all who do not wish to have the bounds 
of that freedom extended, which was secured by the deci- 
sions in the cases of Mr. Gorham, the Essayists, and the 
Bishop of Natal. Mr. Keble is well aware that “the rising 
liberalism of the day, being not so much irreligious as anti- 
dogmatic, while it professes to look with impartial indiffer- 
ence on our several schools and sections, yet has no objec- 
tion to play them one against another for the purpose of 
putting down all distinct and exclusive teaching. Why do 
its professors laugh to scorn all that we say, do, or feel as 
Englishmen, not merely as Churchmen, touching the abuse 
of the Royal Supremacy in the matter of the Judicial Com- 
mittee? Because they know well, that, as things are, the 
Royal Supremacy is ultimately the mind and will of the 
House of Commons ; and that mind and will being on the 
whole averse to dogma, they, of course, uphold the institu- 
tion which is found to work in the same direction.”* Mr. 
Keble is content to retain the belief that “after the Restora- 
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tion, while the Church retained the rubrics in question and 
added here and there other enactments of the same sort, 
she revived also from King Edward’s second book the ad- 
monition which now stands at the end of her Communion 
office, thus unequivocally, and once for all, rejecting all 
carnal glosses, whether brought from Italy or Germany, 
while she accepted in the highest possible sense the old 
liturgical tenet of the Real Presence.’ * 

Equally beside the mark are the learned, though singu- 
larly wearisome, discussions with which Mr. W. B. Marriott 
has loaded the columns of the “Guardian” on the origin of 
the chasuble, dalmatic and other ecclesiastical vestments. 
Even the Dean of Westminster has condescended to extract 
a jest from the argument that the dalmatic and chasuble are 
forms of a great coat introduced by two not very respectable 
Roman emperors called Commodus and Elagabalus ; and Mr. 
Marriott has more seriously denounced the absurdity of laying 
a stress on garments which were at first only the ordinary 
garb of Roman citizens. The archeological discussion may 
be extended indefinitely ; in Mr. Marriott's hands it has 
already grown into a volume; but Mr. Skinner, in a letter 
to the “Guardian” (Jan. 17, 1866), has settled the matter for 
all impartial judges by asserting that “the only question 
of practical interest now concerning vestments is not what 
theorists, like your ingenious correspondent, may wish to 
have been, or to become, the rule, but what the whole Church 
of Christ throughout the world has actually ruled.” 

Whether a high sacerdotalism, like that of Dr. Pusey and 
Archdeacon Denison, is a wholesome element in a State 
Church, is a question not very easily answered. That faith 
must be very elastic or very far-seeing which after recent 
decisions can see in the Church of England a society which 
in no essential point has departed from the creed of the 
Church Catholic. The number, both of the clergy and laity, 
is steadily and rapidly increasing who hold that no statement 
whatsoever is to be received, simply as resting on the autho- 
rity of a book or of a church,—who hold that a vast amount 
of mythology is mixed up with the creed of Christians gene- 
rally, and that every part of the Bible must be submitted 
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to the same rigid criticism which we apply to the text of 
Thucydides, Dionysius or Livy. To such the revival of 
ritualism, as the expression of a high sacerdotal theory, 
looks like the last phase in the conflict which is to end by 
freeing the Established Church from all deductive theology. 
In the eyes of Dr. Newman and Archbishop Manning it 
looks like the last vain struggle of men of genuine Catholic 
aspirations against a State Church which, like some great 
monster, shakes off from time to time incumbrances that 
turn out to be annoying, and then goes on its way or sinks 
into slumber as unconcernedly as before. In Canon Oakeley’s 
judgment there is something like a disingenuous by-play, 
both on the part of the ritualists and on that of the Bishops 
to whose authority they profess to be subject. 


“The start which has been made during the last few years in 
the direction of ceremonial religion, apart from any corresponding 
advances in sensitiveness to the necessity of an ordained provi- 
sion for dogmatic teaching, appears to me not only not a gain 
but a distinct and conspicuous evil. It can have no other effect 
than to amuse with mere baubles a number of good men who 
mistake the form for the substance. The rites and ceremonies 
of religion are not only most beautiful in themselves, but re-act 
powerfully upon its truths, when they are natural expressions of 
those truths and are so understood by all who witness them ; 
but they can no more teach religion of themselves, or be a sub- 
stitute for it, than the emblazoned pall which covers the corpse 
of a monarch can sustain the idea of a living royalty. I do not 
indeed deny that these mimicries of Catholic ceremonial may do 
us a service in familiarizing the minds of Englishmen with a type 
of worship which had been totally obliterated; but this is a very 
different thing from saying that they represent a reality where 
they are, or can be otherwise than most injurious to those who 
delight in them, by leading them to confound the outward show 
with the true spirit of Catholicity. But even this is scarcely 
their worst result. They cannot be practised without entailing a 
system of equivocation and compromise highly prejudicial to the 
moral sense. The only legitimate interpreter of doubtful rubrics 
is the Ordinary ; and it certainly cannot be said either that the 
rubrics on which these practices are founded are clearly in their 
favour, or that an explanation of their ambiguities is usually 
sought from the living authority. Hence a considerable body of 
the clergy are constantly seeking to hoodwink their bishops, who 
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are themselves not very impatient of the process: and thus the 
Catholic principles of authority and obedience find their counter- 
part in a mutual relation of connivance and evasion.” * 


Canon Oakeley is perhaps a little hard on men who doubt- 
less will be glad hereafter to follow him to their true home. 
The signs of an end, possibly not very far off, are coming 
into sight. In his great battle with the Arians, Athanasius 
succeeded in obtaining the decision that Christ, the Logos, 
is co-eternal and co-equal with God the Father. The rela- 
tions of this doctrine with other doctrines were not compre- 
hended by him in their fulness ; perhaps it was impossible 
that they should be. But this conqueror over sin and death 
is present mysteriously, yet really, on every Christian altar 
when, by the hands of the priest, He himself presents anew 
to the Father the sacrifice of blood offered up once for all 
on Calvary ; and, further, He who is very God as well as 
very Man, begotten from everlasting of the Father, and by 
whom all things were made, is also the Son of Mary. Fur- 
ther still, He is her Son, not as by the choice of a passive 
instrument, but by virtue of her co-operating will. Such is 
the outline of the great argument urged by Dr. Newman in 
favour of the cultus of Mary in his recently published “ Re- 
marks on Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon ;” and to the sacerdotal 
party in the Church of England it must in the end prove 
irresistible. It is impossible to deny that duties, not ori- 
ginally defined, may arise out of relations which shall at a 
later stage have been clearly ascertained. In this way only 
could Bishop Butler justify the worship paid to the Second 
and Third Persons of the Trinity. “Does not,’ he asks, 
“the duty of religious regards to both these Divine Persons, 
as immediately arise, to the view of reason, out of the very 
nature of these offices and relations, as the inward goodwill 
and kind intention, which we owe to our fellow-creatures, 
arises out of the common relations between us and them ?”+ 
His conclusion is, that “the internal worship to the Son and 
the Holy Ghost is no further matter of pure revealed com- 
mand, than as the relations they stand in to us are matters of 
pure revelation ; for the relations being known, the obliga- 


« Letter to Archbishop Manning on the Leading Topics of Dr. Pusey’s recent 
Work, p. 10. 
+ Analogy, Part II. ch. i. 
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tions to such internal worship are obligations of reason, 
arising out of those relations themselves.” Dr. Newman is 
addressing himself not to Anglican Liberals or Anglican 
Puritans, but to those who call themselves Catholics ; and 
these indubitably admit his position that Justin, Irenzeus, 
and other Fathers, speak of the Virgin Mary not merely “as 
the physical instrument of our Lord’s taking flesh, but as 
an intelligent responsible cause of it, her faith and obedience 
being accessories to the Incarnation, and gaining it as her 
reward.”* To Dr. Pusey he can further say, without fear 
of contradiction, “It is an integral portion of the Faith fixed 
by Ecumenical Council, a portion of it which you hold as 
well as I, that the Blessed Virgin is Theotocos, Deipara, or 
Mother of God ; and this word, when thus used, carries with 
it no admixture of rhetoric, no taint of extravagant affec- 
tion — it has nothing else but a well-weighed, grave, dog- 
matic sense, which corresponds and is adequate to the sound. 
It intends to express that God is her Son, as truly as any 
one of us is the son of his own mother.”+ It is hard indeed 
to see how they who admit the fact can resist the conclu- 
sion. “If this be so, what can be said of any creature 
whatever, which may not be said of her? What can be 
said too much, so that it does not compromise the attributes 
of the Creator? He indeed might have created a being 
more perfect, more admirable, than she is. He might have 
endued that being, so created, with a richer grant of grace, 
of power, of blessedness ; but in one respect she surpasses 
all even possible creations, viz., that she is Mother of her 
Creator.” With the argument itself we are not here con- 
cerned. The point which connects it with the subject of 
ritualism is this, that its complete validity is already ad- 
mitted by the sacerdotalists of the Established Church and 
is diligently impressed upon the people. For convincing 
proof of this assertion we need go only to the Hymnal Noted, 
as in use at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
“ Most glorious of the Virgin choirs, 

Sublime above the starry sky, 

Who with pure milk from thine own breast 

Thy great Creator didst supply.” 


Dr. Newman may well say that this fact is the source of 





* Remarks, p. 38. + Ibid., p. 66. + Hymn 204. 
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her greatness. “What dignity can be too great to attri- 
bute to her who is as closely bound up, as intimately one, 
with the Eternal Word, as a mother is with a son?” But 
Dr. Newman also maintains that “she holds, as the Fathers 
teach us, that office in our restoration which Eve held in 
our fall ;’* and his conclusion finds expression in the fol- 
lowing Hymn (No. 205): 
“O my tongue, the praise and honours 
Of the Mother-maid rehearse, 
Whose Divine and gracious offspring 
Freed us from the olden curse. 
Lost are we in loving wonder 
While her bliss we contemplate, 
Happy as a stainless Mother, 
Blessed in her Virgin state. 
Eve’s transgression closed the portals 
Of earth’s Paradise to man ; 
But at Mary’s meek obedience 
Heaven to ope its gates began. 
We through Eve received the sentence 
With eternal vengeance rife ; 
But the way, that came through Mary, 
Leads to Everlasting Life. 
Mother, yet a stainless Virgin, 
He who deigned thy Son to be, 
Is the King of kings, and Maker 
Of the sky and earth and sea.” 
From this theory of her relation to the Eternal Word the 
duty of devotion flows irresistibly. Mr. Keble felt this, and 
expressed it long ago in the “Christian Year ;” and the last 
faint tinge of Protestant suspicion is seen in the “ cautel,” 
Ave Maria, thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim ; 


and now this hymn is sung in the high-ritual churches by 
congregations with whom Dr. Newman will plead that the 
Catholic Church never demanded for her a higher love or 
devotion than that which is accorded to her by the author 
of the “Christian Year.” Sooner or later, we may be sure, 
he will not plead in vain. A dread of Mariolatry is perhaps 
the last barrier that has withheld Dr. Pusey from following 





* Remarks, p. 47. 
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his old friend ; and from his own point of view the object 
which he dreads is simply a bugbear. : 

The parties in the Church of England cannot very long 
retain their present position. The conflict between the 
Sacerdotalists and the Puritans can scarcely end in the pre- 
dominance of the latter. The old fervour of the so-called 
Evangelicals is gone; and their antagonists exultingly affirm 
that in this struggle “the Puritan party is nowhere.” The 
progress of knowledge and the advance of art have placed 
them at a disadvantage, against which their lack of organi- 
zation makes it hopeless for them to contend. Even the 
Bishop of London is constrained to admit that men are tired 
of their dismal and monotonous religion, and will no longer 
abide the tedious duets which gladdened the hearts of Evan- 
gelical preachers and congregations fifty years ago. But it 
is otherwise with those who by way of either praise or blame 
are called Liberals and Rationalists. They may not exhibit 
many of the elements of a party ; but the principles which 
guide them in their criticisms and on which they modify 
their belief are capable of indefinite expansion, and an ap- 
plication of their method may perhaps guide us out of diffi- 
culties which at present appear inextricable. The Eucharistic 
doctrine rests on the Incarnation ; and the Incarnation, as 
set forth in this theory, involves the transcendent glories of 
Mary as the Mother of God, or, as the Hymn phrases it, the 
nurse of her Creator. No interposition of bishops, no Acts 
of Parliament prohibiting processions, crucifixes, candles, 
vestments and incense, can crush or kill these doctrines ; 
and it would be a lasting disgrace to English society in the 
nineteenth century if any persecution is employed in their 
suppression. But that which legislation cannot do, may be 
done, if English Churechmen will say plainly that they do 
not admit the title of Theotocos, or acknowledge the infer- 
ences drawn from it, even though these may come with all 
the authority of an Ecumenical Council. The Articles of 
the Church of England do not require the clergy to main- 
tain the supernatural generation of Christ ; and a categorical 
denial of the truth of the narratives contained in the open- 
ing chapters of the first and third Gospels, might be the 
means of bringing about a judicial decision which would 
scatter the remaining doubts of the sacerdotalists. It is 
open to the clergy of the Established Church to maintain 
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that the idea of a supernatural generation was either un- 
known or distasteful to the writer of the fourth Gospel ; 
that this idea was likewise unknown to those who framed 
the genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Luke; that these 
genealogies and the narratives with which they are combined 
are utterly self-contradictory ; that the Church of England 
cannot expect her clergy or laity to believe or to uphold a 
mass of impossibilities ; and, finally, that the assertion of 
the ordinary generation of Jesus Christ is in no way incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Athanasian Creed. 

With the existing law of the Church of England, the 
decision in such a case must be that the clergy are free to 
maintain that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary by 
ordinary generation ; and although such a decision need in 
no way disturb the belief that Christ is the Eternal Logos 
who “was made flesh and dwelt among us full of grace and 
truth,” it might perhaps convince the sacerdotalists that 
their theories of the Incarnation and of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice can find no genial soil in the Anglican Establish- 
ment, and that the time was come to seek a home elsewhere.* 

But if even from such a decision they should find a way 
of escape not unlike that by which the Bishop of Exeter 
justified his passive submission to the Gorham judgment, at 
the least their high pretensions of Catholicising the Church 
of England must be modified or abandoned ; and in either 


* It must not, however, be supposed that if the Ritualists choose to remain in 
the Establishment on the same footing with other contending parties within its 
pale, the liberal school would raise any objection. Every one who really upholds 
the principle of comprehension—in other words, of compromise—for its own 
sake, must approve the language of the Dean of Westminster, when in his place 
in Convocation, Feb. 9, 1866, he said that ‘‘ the contradictions which were to be 
found between the Canons and the Prayer Book shewed that there was a diver- 
sity from the earliest time in the English Church, and he trusted that neither of 
the two greater parties existing in the Church would succeed in what they both 
had often tried, viz. to oust the other, and that they would be unsuccessful to 
the end of time. The National Church, to be really national, should have 
within its pale, as far as practicable with unity, a variety of opinions, and this 
was a source of strength.” But the Ritualists do not want to be ‘‘compre- 
hended.” Their avowed design is to Catholicise the Church, and so to make 
the position of all other parties untenable. To remain on any other terms 
would be a virtual abandonment of their whole system. The words of Dean 
Stanley suffice, however, to shew (if any evidence were needed) that in any 
efforts which may be made to abridge the legal liberty of the Ritualists, no aid 
is to be expected from the Broad Church or liberal members of the Establish- 
ment. 
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case the high ritualism which is now shooting forth great 
branches would wither away and die. 

We may, however, anticipate with confidence that the 
raising of such a question by the clergy would be followed 
by wider and deeper changes, which would render it neces- 
sary to determine the fundamental idea of ritual and wor- 
ship, and the possibility of applying it in a system not 
based on an expiatory Eucharist and a sacrificial priesthood. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


V.—THE GOSPEL QUESTION.—1. THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 

SCHLEIERMACHER stated as follows the obvious difficulty 
which presents itself on the most superficial comparison of 
the first three Gospels with the fourth, considered as sources 
of the life of Christ: “The Gospel of John has from the 
first been attributed to an immediate disciple of Christ—a 
judgment so ancient that we may almost accept it as a per- 
sonal testimony. But so likewise has the Gospel of Mat- 
thew been ascribed to another of the twelve disciples. The 
remaining two Gospels have not been so attributed. The 
difficulty is, however, presented to us in all its completeness 
upon the comparison of Matthew and John only. For both 
these authors must have been companions of Christ during 
his public life, and have belonged to the number of his 
every-day associates. What explanation then can be given 
of the fact, that the one sets forth a collection of separate 
nairatives wherein so little is presented of that which is 
related by the other; while this other rather gives a con- 
nected Gospel, wherein very little appears of the particulars 
which the former has brought together ?’* 

The problem concerning the possibility of reconciling the 
Synoptics with the fourth Gospel is here set forth with 
sufficient fairness upon the assumption of the genuineness 





* Das Leben Jesu. Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin im Jahr 
1832 gehalten von Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher. Aus Schleiermacher’s hand- 
schriftlichem Nachlasse herausgegeben von K. A. Riitenik. Berlin: 1864. P.41. 
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and authenticity, in the main, of at least two of the Gos- 
pels, especially of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
fourth. Now that even Schleiermacher should have made 
that assumption so roundly, appears at the present day sur- 
prising. The lectures from which the above passage is 
taken were delivered, it is true, in the year 1832, and there- 
fore before the publication of the first great work of Strauss. 
But the unhesitating manner in which the fourth Gospel is 
assigned to the apostle John can only be accounted for by theo- 
logical prepossessions, when already in 1820 Bretschneider 
had so seriously shaken the conviction of its genuineness.* 

It cannot be denied, as Bretschneider observed at the 
outset of his Dissertation, that if the fourth Gospel had 
been discovered to the Christian world in our own times 
after lying hid for eighteen centuries, it would have been 
at once and universally acknowledged that the description 
of Jesus therein given, and that of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, could not both of them be true. It might be said 
with equal reason, vice versa, that could the fourth Gospel be 
supposed to have been current and theSynoptics to have been 
unknown until disinterred in the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century, they would have been set very much on the footing 
of our present Apocryphal Gospels. Whichever of the 
accounts, the Johannean or the Synoptic, had obtained pos- 
session of the ground, it would undoubtedly, in the case 
supposed, have effectually excluded the other in the parti- 
culars wherein they differ. Now if this would have been 
reasonable in the supposed case, it will be reasonable also 
as a critical hypothesis. And, as a critical hypothesis, it 
will stand, first on the one leg and then on the other ; that 
is to say, first on the acceptance of the Johannean narrative, 
it will infer the incompatibility of the Synoptic account in 
some portions ; and again, on the acceptance of the Synoptic 
account, it will reject the Johannean. Criticism must con- 
clude that the accounts where they conflict cannot both 
be true, but may both be false; while, on the other hand, 
if the one account be given up as insufficiently substantiated, 
it may be supposed possible to fall back upon the other, 
and thus a partial examination limited to the Synoptics, or 








* Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Joannis Apostoli Indole et Origine 
Eruditorum Judiciis modeste subjecit Carolus Theoph. Bretschneider, Theol. 
Doct. ete. etc. Lipsie: 1820, 
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to some portions of them, may be conducted the more cou- 
rageously, because of a tacit assumption that the fourth 
Gospel presents the undoubted evidence of an eye-witness. 
Or, again, this latter may be abandoned with the less re- 
luctance, if the earlier accounts remain uncontroverted. In 
these latter cases, however, though either life of Christ may 
by different persons be esteemed historical, both will not be 
so esteemed by the same persons or at one and the same time. 

The mere comparison, therefore, of the agreements and 
discrepancies between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel 
will conduct us but very little way towards ascertaining 
the extent of the true historical element in either, so long 
as we start from such a prepossession as that acknow- 
ledged by Schleiermacher concerning the authorship of 
the first Gospel and the fourth. Moreover, the whole 
question is complicated by the extent to which theological 
considerations modify in infinite variety critical processes 
and conclusions. Of these we will now mention only one. 
The purely critical conclusion that two discrepant accounts 
cannot both be true, is modified in many minds by this re- 
flection, that if one of the Gospel accounts be sufficiently 
established as presenting the undoubted evidence of cre- 
dible eye-witnesses, there is proved the general fact of a 
supernatural intervention, which takes the Gospel histo- 
ries out of the category of ordinary histories, and exempts 
them from the application of those strict rules of criticism 
to which other narratives are properly subjected. In many 
minds a result substantially the same is produced by the 
mere claim set up on behalf of these narratives (though not 
in the narratives themselves), that they contain an authen- 
tic account of a supernatural revelation. And further, this 
claim is alleged to be made by “the Church,” or the true 
representatives of the Church, which is said to be the “key 
and keeper of Holy Writ.” For “the Church” is supposed 
by many to be itself supernaturally gifted, so as to preclude 
all error on a subject so essential as the authenticity of the 
narratives of the life of Christ. It is, however, obvious 
that we have as yet no definition of “the Church ;” nor test 
whereby we can know “the true Church ;” nor means of 
ascertaining where its voice and judgment are to be heard ; 
nor evidence of any supernaturally communicated intelli- 
gence residing, either in “the Church” diffusively, or in any 
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organ thereof. Itis evidently arguing in a circle, if in its turn 
the claim of “the Church” to a supernatural intelligence be 
based upon the very books whose supernatural character 
can be vouched for in turn by itself, and by itself only. 

It is indeed urged that the very existence of “the Church,” 
in the loosest sense of the word, the existence of Christianity 
at all, implies the authenticity of the Gospel histories—for, 
it is said, Christianity must have had a sufficient cause and 
a historical origin, and none such can be alleged unless the 
facts as related in the Gospels were substantiated by the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. Undoubtedly every association 
of men, whether religious or other, which has had a con- 
tinuous existence, must have had a sufficient cause and an 
actual commencement in history. But not necessarily that 
cause or origin to which it has appealed in later periods of 
its corporate life. We should not be driven to deny the 
patent existence of Christianity, however destructive our 
Gospel criticism might prove, any more than we should be 
compelled to disbelieve the present existence and long-con- 
tinued succession of the Masonic Brotherhood, because we 
esteem the story of Hiram and his workmen to be a mere 
legend, or because we may really be unable to point out 
with precision the historical moment at which that asso- 
ciation commenced. Nor, again, can it be doubted that 
sufficient natural causes operated to the most wonderful 
extension of the Buddhist religion, in opposition to a power- 
ful hierarchy and the prejudices of a caste system, several 
centuries before the Christian era ; although we must reject 
as legendary and purely fictitious the greater part of its 
earlier history, and even the greater part of the history of 
Buddha Sakyamuni himself. It is, however, sometimes 
urged with a certain plausibility, that without admitting 
as yet any supernatural intelligence or authority in “the 
Church,” we are bound to accept the “tradition” of the 
Church on historical principles ; that is to say, that we are 
bound to believe a society which has existed from the very 
origin of Christianity, when it affirms that it has handed 
down certain books intact from that original time itself. 
Now if the claim for the Church be divested of all its super- 
natural pretensions, and the “tradition” of the Church be 
simply understood in the sense of the material handing 
down of the books by the Christians who lived during a 
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certain period, we are able to accept that as fairly raising 
an issue essential to our inquiry into the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Gospels. Divested of all assumptions 
on one side or the other, the issue will be simply this—Is 
there sufficient historical evidence of the authorship of the 
four Gospels by the persons whose names they bear? Or it 
may be varied thus: Have we in the four Gospels the 
written evidence of eye-witnesses of the events related? or 
thus: In what proximity to the events related was the 
composition of our four Gospels? It is evident that the 
inquiry which thus lies before us must be conducted with 
respect to each of the Gospels severally ; and we shall not 
have to encumber ourselves with tracing what is called the 
history of the Canon. That a book was comprised in the 
Canon at a certain date is no doubt proof of its existence 
at the time. But it will be conceded on all hands that the 
books concerning which we are now to inquire were already 
extant before any formal determination of the Canon took 
place. The earliest general council which canonized the 
books of the New Testament (xexavoniopéva BiBdia) was that 
of Constantinople, A.D. 691 ; the earliest provincial council 
which did so, that of Laodicea, A.D. 363. Nor do any fluc- 
tuations in later times concerning the reception of other 
books affect the question of the authorship of the Gospels, 
which it may be acknowledged were received at the close 
of the second century. 

It has been observed with justice, as by Credner,* that 
the organization of the “Catholic Church” and the defini- 
tion of the Canon advanced pari passu. We are not now 
inquiring whether the idea of a Catholic Church was not 
vitiated very soon after it was distinctly conceived, by the 
limitations which followed from the dogmatic principle ; 
we are by no means denying that such was the case. But 
the characteristic of the nascent Catholicity of the second 
century was comprehensiveness and not exclusion ; while 
it was characteristic of the “heretical” schools to maintain 
that they only were respectively in possession of the abso- 
lute truth. A remarkable exemplification of the operation 
of these contrary principles is to be seen in the opposite 
manner in which the Gospels were dealt with on the one 


1 Buch, 4 Kap. p. 25. 
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hand by the heretical, on the other by the Catholicising 
parties ; for the Ebionites received the Gospel of Matthew ; 
Marcion that of Luke; the Cerinthians, Mark; and the 
Valentinians, John ; whereas the Catholic Church received 
the four.* The reasons which Irenzus alleged for receiv- 
ing neither more nor fewer than four Gospels may appear 
to us altogether puerile, and we shall have to notice them 
presently. But the fact remains, that as the bulk of Chris- 
tendom organized itself into one Church out of several 
societies originally more or less distinct, it rejected the 
exclusive Gospels of extreme parties, although it approved 
Gospels, such as the existing four, written by no. means 
from one and the same point of view. There were extant 
also a considerable number of Gospels since called Apocry- 
phal. But the difficulty of drawing a line between these 
and the Canonical Gospels has, we think, been frequently 
exaggerated. It is true, there is a certain connecting resem- 
blance between Matthew i. ii., Luke i. ii., and the Apocryphal 
Gospels of the Infancy. But if those portions of our first 
and third Gospels be separated from the rest—and they 
were absent not only from Marcion’s Gospel but from the 
Diatessaron of Tatian—the Canonical Gospels will be seen 
to stand on a literary level far above the Apocryphal narra- 
tives. Whatever we may ultimately conclude as to the 
consistency and truthfulness, or otherwise, of the represen- 
tations given in the Canonical Gospels of the person of the 
Saviour, they are representations infinitely more worthy 
of their object than those which meet us in the Apocryphal 
legends. Not that these latter have been without their 
influence upon popular Christianity, deep and lasting. They 
have been the source, as M. Nicolas well expresses it, of 
the mythology of Christianity during the whole medieval 
period ; and in many countries down to the present day 
they have given shape to the beliefs of large masses, through 
preaching, and poetry, and “ mysteries,” and the painter's 
art. They are, however, totally devoid of external evidence 
as to their authorship, and their narratives are altogether 
unworthy of serious attention for their own sakes: they 
have only an occasional evidential value, in that they 





* Tren. adv. Her. lib. iii. c. 11. 
+ Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes, par Michel Nicolas, Paris, 1866, 
p. Xxiv. 
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imply the pre-existence of a history of which they are the 
development, or rather the caricature. These observations 
respecting the Apocryphal Gospels are only made in order 
to clear ourselves from any suspicion of confounding the 
evidence which can be produced concerning their origin 
with that which may be alleged for the Canonical Gospels. 
It would not follow, if the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Canonical Gospels could be established to the fullest 
extent, that the Apocryphal Gospels, or any of them that 
we know, must also be accounted genuine and authentic ; 
nor if the Apocryphal Gospels be untraceable to any per- 
sonal authors and entirely unworthy of credit, does it 
thence follow that the Canonical Gospels must be so like- 
wise. Whatever positive value may or not be found to 
belong to the judgment of Irenzeus at the close of the 
second century, it sufficiently narrows the Gospel question 
to an inquiry concerning the authorship and credibility of 
our four Canonical Gospels. Al] but four are surrendered, 
and a peculiar and definite claim is set up for the four. 
Can it be sufficiently substantiated ? 

An inquiry concerning the authorship of the historical 
books of the New Testament and the credibility of their 
contents presents several observable differences from a simi- 
lar investigation with regard to the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. The composition of the Gospels, regarded merely 
in the most superficial manner, approaches much nearer the 
supposed date of the events related in them, than the com- 
pilation of the historical books of the Old Testament to the 
histories therein recorded. The latter are on the face of 
them anonymous ; the Gospels, as soon as they appear, or 
can be presumed to have appeared in their present shape, 
are known by the names which are now affixed to them. 
The books, so called, of Moses are the only historical books 
of the Old Testament which bear the name of a supposed 
contemporary author ; but we have no external evidence in 
support of that authorship for many hundreds of years sub- 
sequent to the time at which he may be taken to have 
lived. We shall find the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, attributed currently to those authors 
at from 100 to 150 years from the occurrences described in 
them. Moreover, in the case of the New Testament his- 
tory, the evidence of eye-witnesses, if it can be had, is of 
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infinitely greater consequence than with the ancient Jewish 
history. For the miraculous portion of the narrative is 
more essential in the New Testament than in the Old. Its 
mere proportion in bulk to the rest of the historical narra- 
tive is much greater, and its relative importance still more 
preponderating. For if the miracles were withdrawn from 
the Old Testament histories, the coherence of the secular 
and providential history of the Jewish people would not 
thereby be impaired. The Exodus would remain and its 
consequences, though it were not preceded by the plagues 
of Egypt, or accompanied by a miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea: the battle of Beth-horon will still have been one 
of the decisive battles in the world’s history, although it 
were not signalized by a divine intervention arresting the 
course of the heavenly bodies: the miracles of Elijah and 
Elisha, if taken out of the history, would leave absolutely 
no gap in it, as is seen by their omission in the Books of 
Chronicles. So little essential indeed is the miraculous 
element to the providential march of the history of the 
Hebrew race, that it only appears in their traditions as 
operating spasmodically and at long intervals, while the 
period more immediately preparatory to the advent of Chris- 
tianity is not supposed to have presented any trace of it. 
On the other hand, what a gap would be left in the Gospel 
history if the miracles of the Gospels were found to be 
unauthenticated! Much more than that; for there would 
be necessitated, not the simplification of a history, but the 
reconstruction of a creed. Some at least of the miraculous 
events recorded are usually considered as absolutely funda- 
mental to the Christian belief, and the revolution will be 
great if the evidence concerning them should reach no fur- 
ther than to shew the record as a product of belief, but not 
sufficient for a basis of belief or monument of actual facts. 
While the Gospel question, therefore, far surpasses in inte- 
rest, and gathers into a focus, all other Biblical questions, 
the period over which the inquiry extends is limited, the 
literary products concerning which the verdict is to be given 
is of no great bulk, and the literary material wherein the 
external evidence is to be sought is of no enormous bulk 
either. All which tends to make the inquiry on which we 
are venturing to enter sharp, vital, close and decisive. 

But with what portion of our material shall we com- 
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mence? The Gospels are not homogeneous ; which, there- 
fore, of the elements, the Synoptical or the Johannean, shall 
we attempt first to ascertain? The Synoptics were undoubt- 
edly first in order of time, and for the purpose of teaching 
or delivering a system it would be natural to commence 
with them. But for the purpose of an analysis of the Gospel 
material, it will present some advantages to begin with the 
more recent, with the stratum which was last in the order 
of literary deposition. We are starting from a general con- 
sent at the end of the second century concerning the author- 
ship of all four Gospels ; we shall better trace the antece- 
dents of that general consent by working our way backward 
and up the stream of time and tradition. We shall thus 
engage ourselves first in the examination of the evidence, 
external and internal, for the genuineness and authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel, which was confessedly the last com- 
posed. The problem also which is presented by the fourth 
Gospel is more simple than that which lies before us in the 
Synoptics, and it will be well to have solved, as far as may 
be possible, the more simple problem, before advancing to 
the more complex. Again, it is claimed for the fourth Gos- 
pel, and it seems to claim for itself, that it was the work of 
an apostle, and therefore of an eye-witness of the events 
which it relates, which very few will maintain of any other, 
even of the first Gospel as we now have it. Consequently 
the authority of the fourth Gospel must stand either much 
higher or much lower than that of the Synoptics. It is 
therefore necessary to verify or disallow its pretensions 
before we can engage satisfactorily in an investigation of 
the other histories ; for we cannot move freely or rightly in 
that investigation until we know whether in the fourth 
Gospel we have an absolutely controlling authority, or con- 
trolling to some extent, or not at all. 

For these reasons it is intended to commence the present 
discussion with an inquiry into the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the fourth Gospel. In this and the ensuing papers 
the terms genuine and authentic will be used, the former to 
signify that a book was written by the person whose name 
it bears, and in opposition to spurious ; the latter, to import 
the historical character or truthfulness of its contents, in 
contradistinction to unhistorical or fictitious. Our ultimate 
object is to ascertain, as far as the evidence will carry us, 
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the authenticity or otherwise of the Gospel narratives. The 
genuineness of a work is of different degrees of weight in 
establishing its authenticity, according to circumstances. 
The genuineness of a work purporting to be the composi- 
tion of an eye-witness of the events related, is of vital 
importance relatively to its authenticity: genuineness in 
such a case, other qualifications of the historian being sup- 
posed, will carry us a long way towards proof of the authen- 
ticity of its contents. The spuriousness of a history pur- 
porting to be written by an eye-witness would detract in 
an equal ratio from its credibility. Bearing in mind then 
the ultimate object of these inquiries, which is to deter- 
mine whether there be proof of the events narrated in the 
Gospel histories having actually occurred, we shall remem- 
ber that an equal stringency is requisite in the proof of 
every link in the demonstration. If we are to be absolutely 
certain of our conclusion, we must be absolutely certain of 
all the steps which lead to it; or if in conducting an his- 
torical inquiry we must be content to accept probable re- 
sults, we must not then be tempted to be satisfied on parti- 
cular points with bare possibilities. 

It is quite true—and we should carry it in our minds, for 
the sake of its bearing upon different sides of our investiga- 
tion—that the testimony to which we shall have to refer 
does not lie square with the question we have to decide ; it 
is not direct, nor does it supply categorical answers to our 
interrogations. The witnesses we summon are thinking of 
something else. Hence on the one side isa great deficiency 
in what we should desire to hear from them, and at the 
same time a trustworthiness which might not be accorded 
to them, if they were conscious of the natural inferences 
either from their expressions or their silence. 

We commence, therefore, with Irenzeus, whose martyr- 
dom occurred early in the third century. His evidence is 
by many thought to be conclusive to the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel by the apostle John, because he states him- 
self to have seen Polycarp “in his early youth,”* and there 
appears thus only one link between the Father and the 
apostolic author. Now by some the whole evidence of 

* Ov wde iirc éwodeaper tv TY mowTyY Hudv Hrxia, Adv. Heer. lib. iii. 
e. 3, § 4. 
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Ireneus is objected to as altogether worthless on account of 
the fanciful millenarian notions entertained by him, which 
shew him to have been a person devoid of sound judgment ; 
on the other hand, it is urged that these speculative opinions 
cannot suffice to invalidate his testimony as to a plain 
matter of fact coming under his own observation. And it 
may be added that his very millenarian opinions, which 
cannot easily be made to coincide with the doctrines of the 
fourth Gospel, confirm the supposition that he must have 
had very suflicient reasons for accepting its Johannean 
authorship: he must have believed it not because, but in 
spite, of his millenarian notions. The weakness, however, 
of the judgment of Irenzeus will suffice to neutralize this 
latter consideration, for he may not have perceived that 
there was any difficulty in reconciling the eschatology 
which he adopted with the doctrine of the fourth Gospel. 
What now is the matter of fact to which the testimony of 
Irenzeus is required? That he had learnt from Polycarp 
that the fourth Gospel was the work of the apostle John. 
What is the fact in connection with Polycarp to which 
his testimony reaches? That he had seen and associated 
with Polycarp in his early youth. In the passages where 
Ireneus spoke of Polycarp, he was not treating of the 
Gospels, but alleging him as a link in the apostolic doc- 
trine generally, and undoubtedly rather of the orally 
delivered than of the written doctrine. He says, “ And 
Polycarp, a man who had been instructed by the apostles, 
and had familiar intercourse with many that had seen 
Christ—whom we also have seen in our youth, for he lived 
a long time—he always taught what he learned from the 
apostles, what the Church had handed down, and what is 
the only true doctrine.”* And in his Epistle to Flo- 
rinus, “I can tell also the very place where the blessed 
Polycarp was accustomed to sit and discourse, and also his 
entrances, his walks, the complexion of his life, and the 
form of his body, and his conversations with the people 
and his familiar intercourse with John, as he was ac- 
customed to tell, as also his familiarity with those who had 
seen the Lord. How also he used to relate their discourses, 
and what things he had heard from them concerning the 





* Adv. Her. lib. iii. c. 3. Euseb. H. E. Jib. iv. ¢. 14. 
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Lord.”* And then he applies it all to this effect—that if 
that holy man had heard the doctrines against which 
Irenzus was warning Florinus, he would have stopped his 
ears or exclaimed in horror. The question of the written 
Gospels is certainly not here before Irenzeus, and as cer- 
tainly he is making not the least allusion to it: when the 
question is before him, and the testimony of Polycarp 
would have been conclusive, there is not the remotest hint 
of an appeal to it. So that it seems to us altogether 
unwarrantable for M. de Pressensé to argue in a recent 
work, “ L’Evéque de Lyon ne s’exprimerait pas avec une si 
entiére certitude sur l’évangile de Jean, si Polycarp ne lui 
en avait pas parlé ; le silence de son maitre sur un tel livre 
efit été pour lui une raison de douter sur son authenticité ; 
il lui efit interdit les affirmations catégoriques.’+ It is 
certainly very bold indeed to pretend to determine what a 
person like Irenzeus would or would not have done under 
supposed circumstances. Irenzeus is called upon to pro- 
duce the evidence of Polycarp, and he does not produce it. 
He says, indeed, elsewhere, but without alleging any 
authority, that “John, the disciple of our Lord, the same 
that lay upon his bosom, also published the Gospel, while 
he was yet at Ephesus in Asia.” But considering this asser- 
tion concerning the authorship of the Gospel is made at a 
distance of from 80 to 90 years from the death of the apostle, 
and at a distance of more than that from the composition 
of the book, if the apostle composed it, we cannot allow 
any force to it in itself ;—much less, a counterbalancing 
weight against the fact of the silence in which, as we shall 
see, it must have lain for 60 or 70 years from its com- 
position, were it composed by the apostle. 

We will now only quote briefly some of the arguments 
with which Irenzeus undertakes to prove that there can be 
neither more nor fewer than four Gospels. “There are four 
quarters of the world, and four principal winds, and the 
Church is spread over all the earth, and is the pillar ofthe 
truth and the breath of life ; whence it follows that it has 
four columns breathing immortality.” “And from this 77 


* Euseb. H. E. lib. v. ¢. 20. 
+ Jesus-Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son Quvre, par E. de Pressensé. Paris : 
1866. P. 225. 
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is manifest that he who sitteth above the Cherubim hath 
given us a fourfold Gospel—as David, ‘Thou that sittest : 
above the Cherubim’ (Ps. Ixxx. 1); for the Cherubim are 
fourfold, and their forms are an image of the dispensa- 
tion of the Son of God.” And after much more of the 
same kind, “ We have shewn there can be neither more 
nor fewer than four Gospels by so many and great reasons, 
per tot et tanta ostendimus.” So far, therefore, as Irenzeus 
is concerned, we fairly gather no more than this—that the 
fourth Gospel was extant at the close of the second century, 
and was then, though rejected by others, received by the 
Valentinians and the Catholics as the work of the apostle. 

The evidence of Theophilus of Antioch is, next to that of 
Irenzeus, the most relied on and the most to the point: he 
refers expressly to the words in the commencement of the 
fourth Gospel, and attributes them to John. He does not 
indeed say the “apostle” John, and it is very possible that 
a confusion between the two Johns, John the apostle and 
John the presbyter of Ephesus,+ may lie at the root of the 
tradition concerning the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 
But however that may be, it is only fair to acknowledge 
that the Gospel is accepted as an inspired authority by 
Theophilus, who is said to have been himself sixth in suc- 
cession from the apostles—an evidence which carries us 
back to from 180 to 170 after Christ.{ There is also an 
allusion to Satan inciting Cain to become the murderer of 
his brother,§ but with no apparent verbal reference to John 
vill. 44, or 1 John iii. 12; and a certain parallel, but nothing 
more, between av Kédxxog oirov éxiBrnOH ete rv yhy,|| and 
John xii. 24 and 1 Cor. xv. 36, 37. 

The testimony of the fragment known by the name of 
Muratori will come in here. It may be taken, for our pre- 
sent purpose, as a list of the books of the New Testament 
currently received in the Roman Church at the time of its 
composition about 170—180. The date of the original list, of 

* Adv. Heer. lib. iii. ¢. 11, $7 + See Euseb. E.H. lib. iii. e. 39. 

+ The whole passage referr 4 to is—Obev évddoxovew npas ai éyrae 
ypagai Kai TAYTES ot we vparogdpot, e& ov ‘Iwavyns \éyer ‘Ey aoxy nv O 
by s Kat O XO yos hv mpods Toy Ocov* Cercyds Ore Ey TPWTOIs povos iy 6 Oceds 

Kai év aire 0 Néyos. "Eeira Néyev Kai Ocds hy 6 N6yos* wavra dv abrov 
éyeveTo wai xwpis abrov éyévero ove év.—Ad Autol. lib. ii. ¢. 22 
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which the present fragment is a copy, is supposed to be 
ascertained by a reference to Pius, bishop of Rome, whose 
brother Hermas is said to have written the Pastor, “nu- 
perrime nostris temporibus sedente cathedra urbis Rome 
ecclesiz Pio episcopo,” that is to say, about 142—157. 
This may certainly be a mistake concerning the authorship 
of the Pastor, and yet serve for some indication of the date 
of composition of the list itself: at the same time the “nu- 
perrime nostris temporibus” must not be pressed too closely, 
so that the date of the list cannot well be anterior to that 
above given. The Gospel itself may then be inferred to have 
been necessarily extant and current some time previously, or 
in the middle of the second century. The passage relating 
to the Gospel is as follows: “The fourth Gospel John of 
the disciples (wrote), to his fellow-disciples and his bishops 
exhorting him, he said, Fast ye together with me to-day for 
three days, and whatever shall have been revealed to any, 
we will relate to each other. In the same night it was re- 
vealed to Andrew of the apostles that, with the approval of 
all, John should describe all things in his own name.”* 
The testimony here conveyed is, it will be observed, 
anonymous, while the legend connected with the authorship 
of the fourth Gospel shews that we are at the very birth of 
the tradition concerning it. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
claims of the Gospel, this story of an impossible assembly 
of apostles and bishops, with no indication of time or 
place, the fast, the revelation to Andrew, the common con- 
sent, is of no more literary or historical worth than the 
tales which meet us in the apocryphal Gospels. Like them, 
it is addressed to the vuwlgus. By its very puerility it indi- 
cates a set purpose to recommend and account for a compo- 
sition which required to be recommended and accounted for. 
And without pressing a charge of pia fraus too far, here is 
evidence, not so much of a belief entertained, as of a belief 
intended to be impressed. Nevertheless, the net naked result 
will be, that the fourth Gospel was actually current in the 
Western Church, though on what authority we know not, 


* **Quartum Evangeliorum Joannes ex discipulis. Cohortantibus condis- 
cipulis et episcopis suis dixit ; conjejunate mihi hodie triduo et quid cuique 
fuerit revelatum alterutri nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte revelatum Andree 
ex apostolis, ut, recognoscentibus cunctis, Joannes suo nomine cuncta de- 
scriberet.”’—Credner. 
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and on what grounds we know not, at the middle of the 
second century. 

The foregoing is the whole of the evidence in the second 
century expressly referring the Gospel to an apostolic author. 
But a species of evidence is certainly supposable, of an 
indirect character indeed, yet which might, if it were found 
sufficiently ample, supplement the meagreness of the direct 
testimony and carry it upward, till we touched the very 
age at which the apostle was living and writing. Are 
there then citations or references to the Gospel, or to 
doctrines, facts, or formulas of expression contained in it, 
in the course of the second century, from which its apos- 
tolic authorship and authority might be fairly inferred, 
though not proclaimed in terms? The books in which 
references of this kind will be sought for may be taken 
in the following order: Tatian, Athenagoras, the Pastor of 
Hermas, the Sibylline Oracles, Justin Martyr, Polycarp, 
Ignatius and Clement of Rome. 

Tatian is spoken of contemptuously by Irenzus as having 
fallen away from the true faith after the martyrdom of his 
master Justin, and as having become the head of the sect 
of the Encratites. He published also a “ Diatessaron” or 
Gospel of the four, or from the four, in which he is said to 
have taken some liberties with the diction of the apostles.* 
We do not indeed know anything further of this Diatessa- 
ron. Yet the very title of it may be sufficient to confirm the 
conclusion at which we have already arrived, that there 
were four Gospels specially recognized in the latter half of 
the second century. There is, however, extant an address 
of Tatian’s to the Greeks, which was anciently well esteemed, 
and which supplies some illustrations of the phraseology of 
the fourth Gospel, particularly in respect of the language 
used concerning the “Word.” Yet it presents at the same 
time remarkable contrasts ; for though it employs some of 
the same phrases, undoubtedly it does not set forth the same 
doctrine. In Tatian, the doctrine of the Logos, or Divine Rea- 
son, indwelling potentially in God, and as forthcoming called 
his first work, is not connected, as in John i. 14, with the 
“ Word made flesh,” but only with the Christian belief con- 
cerning the divine creation of all things. The Logos is, as it 


* Euseb. E. H. lib. iv. ¢ 29. 
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were, the first of all production, forthgoing not by necessity, 
but by will of the Father; nor is the creation of the world 
ascribed to the Logos even instrumentally. Thus Tatian 
exhorts the heathens to “follow the only God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was nothing made’”— 
spoken of God, and not, as in John i. 3, of the “ Word.”* 
Another remarkable contrast is in his use of the word Oe¢e, 
where if he had followed the fourth Gospel as an authority 
we should have expected Adyoc, when he says, “ We are 
telling no foolish tales in announcing that God became in 
form of man.”’+ So likewise, as if purposely varying the 
first words of the fourth Gospel, supposing it to have been 
before him, “God was in the beginning, and by beginning 
we understand power of Reason.”+ Elsewhere he sets forth 
the doctrine that the soul is not immortal of itself, but 
mortal, capable nevertheless of immortality if led up to it 
by the Spirit: the soul is naturally dark, but receives illu- 
mination from the Divine Reason or Spirit. And he says, 
“This will be the meaning of the saying, The darkness 
comprehendeth not the light."§ If the passage is to be 
taken as referring to John i. 5, it appears to be a misappli- 
cation, and to involve also a contradiction to ver. 9. It is, 
however, more probable that rotro gore rd éspnpévov is not to 
be understood as a formula of citation from the Gospel, but 
as an application of a current phrase which might be 
applied in various ways by various writers or teachers. And 
so he employs the proposition, “God is a Spirit,” where he 
is explaining that God is not to be taken as a Soul of the 
world, but as the Ordainer and Constitutor of all things, | 
and in an entirely different connection from that in which 
it is used in John iv. 24. 








* Gep Tp pov KaraxodovOncare. Tlavta i’ abrov cai xwpis airod 
yéyover ove év.—e. 19. p. 88. ed. Otto. 

+ Ob yap pwpaivoper, obdé Anpovs drayyéXoper, Oedy Ev avOpwrov 
Hopoy yeyovévar karayyéAXovrTes.—c. 21. id. p. 90. 

ft Ocds hy év apyy, THY Oé dpxygny Adyou Ctvapy TapeAHnpapev.—e. 5. p.21. 

§ Ka’ éauriy yap oxéros éoriy cai oddéy év airy dwrevdy. Kai rovro 
€or dpa rd cipnuévoy ‘H cxoria rd gs od KaTadkapBdve. Wyn yap ob« 
airy TO Tvedpa cowser, EoWOn Cé Ix’ abTod, Kai TO pws THY CKOTiaY KaTé- 
AaBev. ‘H Adyos péy éoTe Td TOU Oeod dws, oxdros Oé y dverioTHpwy Voy. 
—c. 13. p. 60. 
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The parallels to our fourth Gospel to be met with in 
Athenagoras present much greater consistency and superior 
clearness, both in phrase and in conception of doctrine. 
His “Supplicatio” was addressed to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (Philosophus), and Lucius Aurelius 
Commodus, his son, anno 177.* He speaks of God as 
having “made all things by his Word.”+ It will be remem- 
bered we are quoting these passages not for any doctrinal 
purpose, but in an historical inquiry, in order to ascertain 
what, or whether any, currency and apostolic authorship, 
or authority, of the fourth Gospel is implied by them ; and 
we have added the Greek words generally below, because 
in that way the parallelism or divergence from the Gospel 
is much more easily traceable. Thus the “Son of God” 
and the “ Word of God” are identified ; and one place, 
“Since the Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son 
by a spiritual unity and power, the Son of God is the intel- 
ligence and Word of the Father,” puts us in mind for a mo- 
ment of the text, John xvii. 21, “ As thou, Father, art in me,” 
&c., but without following up the thought which ensues.t 
Also when giving a rationale of the Christian doctrine, or 
developing it in order to its defence, while substantially agree- 
ing, we may say, with the fourth Gospel, the author curi- 
ously avoids giving any indication that he is either copying 
or relying upon it.§ And it certainly is most remarkable 
that in confirmation of the Christian doctrine concerning 
the divinity — 70 Oeohoywdv pépog — and especially of the 
doctrine of the Adéyoc, where he is resenting the imputation 
of atheism, he does not refer to our fourth Gospel either 
to prove the truth of the doctrine, or to prove it was an 
acknowledged tenet of the Christians, but quotes Prov. viii. 
22, Kupwe yap ixricé pe apxiyr 60@v avrov tc Epya airod. We 
have thus in Athenagoras, who surpasses all the Apologists 








* Otto Prolegomena ad Athenagore Opp. pp. Ixv—lIxxv. 

+ Idvra cé Cid rot rap’ abrov Néyou rexonKbta,—e. 4. ig’ ob yeyévnrat 
7d way 1a Tov abrov Adyov.—e. 10. 

ft aAX’ Eorw 6 vids Tov Peo Adyos Tov warpds év idég Kai évepyeig.— 
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mvevparos, vous Kai Adyos TOU warpos 6 vids Tov Oeov.— lb. 
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in philosophic and literary qualifications, a developed 
scheme, which yet does not appear to have been derived 
from the fourth Gospel as its sole or apostolic source ; there 
is no recognition of the apostle as an evangelist, nor of the 
book itself, nor of the history contained in it. 

We may next take the Pastor of Hermas. This was quoted 
as scripture by Irenzus, and esteemed a sacred book by 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. We express no opinion 
whether it were written or not by the Hermas to whom it 
is attributed in the Muratorian list ; but if it were at all 
of the date there implied, and the fourth Gospel were the 
work of the apostle, it would be very strange that no refer- 
ence should be made thereto in a composition of so great 
extent. A few expressions only have a remote correspond- 
ence with others in the fourth Gospel ; as when the Son of 
God is called “the gate of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven.”* But the most noteworthy, and indeed only note- 
worthy passage, for our present purpose, is a well-known 
one in which the Shepherd declares it allowable for a hus- 
band to condone the adultery of a penitent wife—whence the 
appellation bestowed upon the book by some of the stricter 
Fathers—“ Pastor ille Moechorum.” But although there 
may be a certain correspondence in the sentiment, yet 
there is by no means a parallelism, nor is any reference 
made to John viii. 3—11, which would have supplied an 
authority.+ And this is the whole which can be said of 
Hermas. 

A quotation of “words of the Lord” is given in the 
Letter from the Churches in Vienna and Lugdunum on occa- 
sion of the persecution anno 177, corresponding with John 
xvi. 2, and an allusion seems also made to John vii. 38. 
And—for the sake of not omitting anything—the passage 
attributed to Apollinaris of Hierapolis (circ. 172), in a 
perished work on the passover, kai oraoalev Coxei kar’ avrove 
ra évayyéca, Would apparently imply the existence both of 








* Lib. iii, Sim. 9, § 12, 13. 

+ There are considerable doubts, as is well known, whether the passage de 
adulterd was originally part of the Gospel, and the evidence of MSS. is nearly 
equally divided ; it must, however, be acknowledged in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the passage, that the omission of it, if genuine, is more easily accounted 
for than the insertion of it if spurious. 

t Euseb. E. H. lib. v. ¢. 1. 
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the fourth Gospel and of the first, between which a difference 
as to the day of the Lord’s paschal supper has been observed.* 

The books known as the Sibylline Oracles may next be 
noticed. Additions continued to be made to this work far 
into the third century ;+ in other parts it is of the second, 
and may contain some ancient portions even of the first 
age. We meet in it with passages in which a doctrine not 
dissimilar from the Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel is 
expressed, combined with the synoptic story. The Sibyl 
speaks of a “God extended on the cross.”"t “The Word 
Creator of forms” is described as suffering upon the earth, 
and the particulars of the passion are given as in the Synop- 
tics.§ In two places, however, the piercing of the side of 
Jesus is mentioned (a circumstance in our Gospels peculiar 
to the fourth), but with a certain variation from the Johan- 
nean account.|| The diversity from the narrative in the fourth 
Gospel is observable in the following particulars: 1, the 
piercing or smiting is here before death and not after, for 
there supervene upon it the three hours’ darkness and the 
rending of the temple veil; 2, the piercing does not appear 
to have taken place, according to the Sibyl, for the reason 
assigned in the Gospel, but to satisfy the law of the Jews ; 
3, it is said to have been done caddyy, not Aéyxn ; and there 
seems on the whole to be a confusion between the account 
of the piercing the side with a spear after death, according 
to John xix. 34, and the smiting the head with a reed before 
crucifixion, in Matt. xxvii. 30, Mark xv. 19; and perhaps 
also with the giving the potion on a reed, which immediately 
precedes the earthquake in the two first Gospels. Hence it 
appears probable the incident was not derived from the 
fourth Gospel, but represents the growth of the tradition at 
an earlier stage, and before the caAapoe of the original story, 
which was not a mortal weapon, had been transformed into 





* Mr. James Donaldson doubts the genuineness of the fragment in which the 
words occur. See ‘‘ A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine.” 
London: 1866. Vol. III. pp. 244—247. 

+ See particularly Bk. v. in the edition of Alexandre, Paris, 1841; and Bk. 
xi. in Mai’s Scriptorum Vett. Nova Collectio. Tom. III. Rome: 1828. 

tO Eddov & pacapioriv ép @ Ocds ELeravicOn.—vi. 26. 

§ viii. 285 seq. 
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Adyxn, Which was, and the piercing with which would ensure 
or certify death. If a wound such as is described in the 
fourth Gospel had been known to the Sibylline writer, it is 
unaccountable that mention of it should have been omitted 
among the other features of the passion. For neither is its 
infliction on the cross described, nor the scar of it in the 
risen body of the Saviour; although he is represented as 
manifesting himself in the flesh after his resurrection as he 
was before, and shewing to his disciples the fowr wounds in 
his hands and feet, corresponding with the four kingdoms 
of the world combined in accomplishing his death.* On 
another subject we meet with a reference to the baptismal 
washing as instituted by the Lord after his resurrection, in 
which occurs the expression, “ born from above.”+ It would, 
however, be unwarrantable to attribute every doctrine of 
the divine Aédyoe, or every allusion to baptismal regeneration 
in the second century, to the sole source of the fourth Gos- 
pel. So, again, such an expression as “ He who believeth on 
him shall have eternal life,"t may have been a common 
Christian phrase. And on the whole we find nothing indi- 
cating the fourth Gospel as the actual channel through 
which the Sibylline writers derived even any doctrine, 
whereas concerning the events which are peculiar to that 
Gospel they are altogether silent. 

We come now to Justin. If already there may be reason 
to suppose the fourth Gospel was known and acknowledged 
for apostolic at least in the Roman Church as far back as the 
year 150, our evidence should here be touched or overlapped 
by that of Justin. He wrote between the years 140 and 166, 
when he suffered martyrdom in the same year with Poly- 
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carp. We shall have to notice presently that Papias relied 
for the truth of the Gospel history on the living oral tradition, 
. vather than upon written records. Justin, on the contrary, 
constrained to do so, partly at least, by the controversial 
necessity of shewing a tangible basis for the Christianity of 
which he undertook the defence, appeals in the most express 
manner to written memoirs. What the character of these 
“ Memoirs” was, is not necessary to the present part of the in- 
quiry to discuss ; only, they were “ apostolic,” and they com- 
prised “ everything” concerning the Saviour Jesus Christ.* 
Thus, any narrative to which Justin does not refer seems 
to be absolutely excluded from claiming apostolic authority, 
as material for the life of Christ. It may be urged on the 
other side, as by Semisch, that the ravra in the subjoined 
quotation ought not to be pressed; still it is an anterior 
question whether among the arouynpovedoaryrec Justin in- 
cluded the author of the fourth Gospel. Moreover, it does 
not seem very likely (whatever force may be given to the 
ravra, relatively to tradition) that he would have used such 
an expression, if he had had before him a Gospel esteemed 
by him apostolic, in which it is said, “ And there are many 
other things which Jesus did,” &c. (John xxi. 24); or suppos- 
ing the twenty-first chapter to be given up, as probably not 
having belonged to the original Gospel, this other passage, 
“ And many other signs truly did Jesus,” &c. (xx. 30). 

The question, however, comes back to this, Does Justin 
refer to the fourth Gospel—either refer to it as John’s, or 
refer to it at all? In the first place, as is well known, he cites 
or refers to no Gospel by name ; and it may be said, there 
is no more reason he should refer by name to John than to 
any other evangelist. We, however, are in search of a posi- 
tive proof; and it is no answer to say that he identifies John 
as much as he identifies Matthew, Mark or Luke, supposing 
his identification of them to be insufficient. And there is 
this—he refers to the “ Memoirs” as a collective product ; 
whereas, if the fourth Gospel is apostolic at all, it is—which 
we must bear in mind as an essential element in our present 
investigation—the work of the individual apostle “who 
leaned on the Lord’s breast.” There was nothing to restrain 
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Justin from referring to John personally as author of the 
Gospel ; quite the contrary. For he does refer to the apostle 
John as the author of the Apocalypse in support of his own 
millenarian opinions.* Why should he not likewise refer to 
him by name if he had supposed him also to be the author 
of the fourth Gospel, in support of statement either of doc- 
trine or of fact? It is true the facts in the life of Jesus 
especially dwelt upon by Justin—the accounts of the in- 
fancy, the baptism, the temptation—are not touched on in 
the fourth Gospel. The apologist therefore, it may be said, 
had no occasion to refer to it. But this is the very thing so 
incouceivable, that Justin should have deemed none of the 
events peculiar to the fourth Gospel, such as the raising of 
Lazarus or the miracle in Cana of Galilee, to have been 
worthy of citation, if the Gospel was really before him. 
Again, Justin read in his Gospel some things at least which 
differ from the narrative in the fourth Gospel, as that Jesus 
was apprehended and crucified on the Passover.- He also 
characterizes the discourses of Christ as “short and concise,” 
and illustrates that statement at length by instances from 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere—not, of course, 
from the fourth Gospel, in which most of the discourses, 
particularly the leave-taking, are anything but concise.t 
But there is another very convincing proof that Justin 
either did not know the fourth Gospel, because as yet it 
was not generally known, or, knowing it, avoided referring 
to it, as not being of apostolic authority; and that is derived 
from the stress which he himself laid on his doctrine of the 
“Logos.” He urged that doctrine both against Jews and 
heathen ; and it is inconceivable that in so doing he should 
not have appealed to the fourth Gospel, had he esteemed it 
the work of an apostle—if not as an authority with his 
adversaries, at least as an evidence of the Christian tenet. 
It is true that his “ Logos” doctrine by no means coincides 
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with that of the first chapter in the fourth Gospel ; and it is 
not necessary now to define their points of difference. But 
in Justin's own mind it must have been either similar to it 
or different ; if similar, he would have referred in corrobora- 
tion of his own doctrine to the Gospel of an apostle, had 
such existed; if different, he must have esteemed the Gospel, 
though extant, not to have been the work of an apostle, and 
to be without authority, therefore he did not refer to it. Justin 
is indeed sometimes spoken of in a loose way as a disciple 
of John’s,* upon the mere assumption, we suppose, that he 
could have derived his doctrine of the divine reason from 
no other source but the fourth Gospel. But such an assump- 
tion is altogether baseless. In fact, with Justin the “Son 
of God,” or “second God,’+ receives the title Adyo¢e along 
with other appellations: “sometimes he is called glory, 
sometimes wisdom, sometimes angel, sometimes God, some- 
times Lord and Word.”t And, singularly enough for our 
present purpose, when he refers to the memoirs of the apos- 
tles as the Christian authority for understanding Christ to 
be Son of God, and to have proceeded from the Father 
before all created things, he does not apply to him the 
appellation of “Word,” though he does recite many other 
appellations, whereby he supposed the prophets to have 
foreshadowed him.§ Whether the expressions of Justin are 
all of them reducible to a consistent system is not of im- 
portance to our present inquiry—undoubtedly towards his 
Jewish antagonists he prefers to identify Christ the Son of 
God with the angel who in ancient days from time to time was 
manifested to the Fathers ; towards the heathen, with the 
Divine Reason which energized in prophets and in good men 
of all ages and nations. But in this latter connection he 
does not quote the texts from the fourth Gospel which would 











* “Though adisciple of John he remembers Plato.” Merivale’s Conversion 
of the Northern Nations, p. 11. 1866. 
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have been so much to his purpose, “That was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” (i. 9), 
and “As. many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become sons of God” (i. 12), although according to him all 
who have lived in obedience to the Divine Reason have 
been Christians.* The more rare scriptural expressions 
applied by him to Jesus Christ are accounted for without the 
necessity of supposing they must have been derived from 
the fourth Gospel, as “ first-born” in the last cited passage 
would come from the eighty-ninth Psalm ; and in the only 
place in which he calls Christ “ only begotten,” which sounds 
at first as if he must have taken the appellation from 
John i. 14, 18, he has been citing Psalm xxii. 19—21, as 
prophetic of Christ, where that term occurs at ver. 20. So 
he calls Christ “the holy light sent unto men from God,”+ 
suggested not by John i. 9, but Isaiah v. 20, “ Woe unto 
them that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ;” 
and when he terms baptism the “water of life”t it is not in 
allusion to John iv. 14, vii. 38, but to Isaiah, who he says 
prophesied of baptism (xxxv. 6, 7), and to Jeremiah, whose 
text he there quotes concerning “the broken cisterns that 
can hold no water” (ii. 13). That in Justin and in the fourth 
Gospel should be found similar expressions founded on, and 
in most cases in Justin evidently from their context sug- 
gested by, phrases in the Old Testament, cannot surprise us. 

There is, however, one passage which requires further 
examination. He is describing the ceremony of Chris- 
tian baptism— “They are led by us,” he says, “where 
there is water, and are re-born after the manner in which 
we ourselves have been re-born, for in the name of the 
Father of all and Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, they then make their bath in the 
water. For Christ also said, ‘Unless ye be born again, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven””§ The 
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question of course is, whether this passage contains a refer- 
ence to the text, “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” &c.* 
In the first place, Justin does not state whether he derived 
this saying of Christ from written history or tradition ; he 
refers to no “ Memoir,” and it is very possible that Christ 
having used some such words, Justin and the author of the 
fourth Gospel may have drawn from the same tradition. 
Secondly, that Justin did not derive his passage from the 
fourth Gospel is probable, because he omits the solemn ad- 
dress, “ Verily, verily,” &c.; the indefinite singular in the 
Gospel is plural in Justin ; the “not able to see,” “not able 
to enter” in the Gospel, is “shall not enter,” in Justin ; and 
“kingdom of God” in the former, is “kingdom of heaven” 
in the latter; moreover, “born from above” in the Gospel, 
is “re-born” in Justin. And on the whole, the words attri- 
buted to Jesus may be nothing more than a modification 
of the saying in the first Gospel, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
except ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii. 3), 
at a time when the baptismal ceremony was already in pro- 
cess of development into a sacrament. Thus Justin and 
the author of the fourth Gospel would stand on the same 
level, but neither of the parallel passages, now referred to, 
be derived from the other. 

It is certainly not without significance that Justin here 
employs the phrase, “kingdom of heaven,” in accordance 
with the first Gospel, and in consistency with his own mil- 
lenarianism, a phrase which is never met with in the fourth 
Gospel, and which would indeed be alien from the concep- 
tion of the spiritual birth from above which is the essential 
idea in the passage from it now under consideration. And 
on the whole, the similarities to be met with in Justin to the 
fourth Gospel, either in doctrine or expression, are naturally 
and easily explained upon the supposition of common or 
cognate sources—more naturally and easily than on the 
supposition of his having been in any sense “a disciple of 
John’s.” The eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs, the 
first and twenty-fourth chapters of Ecclesiasticus, the writ- 
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ings of Philo, sufficiently account for his doctrine of the 
Adyoc, such as it is—his familiarity with the Old-Testament 
writings generally supplied language which resembles in 
some but in no great number of instances and with no very 
striking closeness the language of the fourth Gospel. At 
the same time, the nearer Justin is supposed to be brought 
to the author of the fourth Gospel, and the more determined 
we are to assume a relation between them, the more difficult 
does it become to account for the silence of Justin as to 
things insisted on or narrated in the fourth Gospel, except 
on the supposition of a deliberate avoidance, hardly sepa- 
rable from contempt, certainly inconsistent with the recog- 
nition of an apostolic authorship. So far from testifying, 
however indirectly, to the authorship of the fourth Gospel 
by a companion of the Lord, if Justin knew it, he purposely 
ignored it and passed it by. 

Polycarp, it will be remembered, is alleged by those 
who maintain the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, as the 
one only necessary link between Irenzus and the apostle 
John. Irenzus, it is said, could not have received the 
fourth Gospel as John’s, unless Polycarp, the disciple of 
John, who must have known the facts, had so informed 
him. All that is extant of Polycarp’s is his Epistle to the 
Philippians, mentioned by Irenzus as “very useful, and 
from which the character of his faith and his preaching of 
the truth” might be learnt.* It could hardly be expected 
there should be anything about the Gospel, as there is not, 
in so short an Epistle. There is not even any mention of 
John; while the “blessed Paul” is praised for his wisdom, 
and his Epistles are recommended. We are also in an 
entirely different atmosphere of thought from that of the 
fourth Gospel, or of Justin; nor is there any Logos doctrine. 

But so far from Polycarp serving as an external witness 
to the genuineness of the Gospel, because he must have 
told Irenzus so, there is the strongest possible ground for 
saying that he could not possibly have regarded the Gospel 
as the work of the apostle, supposing it to have been 
known tohim. The Asiatic Christians were accustomed to 
celebrate their passover, in commemoration of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper and subsequent death of the 
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Redeemer, on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, 
at the same time when the Jews ate their Paschal lamb ;* 
they thus broke in upon the fast of the Great Week, a 
thing which was deemed irreligious by the rest of the 
Christians in Europe and Africa, who on that account 
did not celebrate their Paschal Supper till the night 
immediately preceding the anniversary of the Resurrection. 
The Roman Christians alleged for this latter practice the 
authority of St. Peter and St. Paul; the Asiatic Christians 
for theirs, that of the apostles Philip and John. With 
other points of dissension which flowed from this dif- 
ference we have no concern, and have only to fix our 
attention upon this circumstance—the case of the Asiatic 
Christians was entirely founded upon the facts, that the 
“Last Supper” celebrated by Jesus was the Paschal Supper 
of the Jews, and that the practice of observing for the 
Christian Supper the same day with the Jews was “in 
accordance with the Gospel” and with the practice, among 
others, of St. John. Accordingly, Polyecrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, in his Letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, of 
which part is preserved in Eusebius,t contended that the 
proper day for celebration must be the same with that on 
which it appears from the Gospel Christ celebrated his 
Supper with his disciples, which was on the fourteenth 
day of the month. In this Letter Polycrates alleges also 
the example of Polycarp, and relates that when Polycarp 
himself went to Rome in the time of Anicetus (152—162), 
they discussed this among other differences ; but Anicetus 
could not persuade Polycarp not to observe the fourteenth 
day, “because he always had observed it with John the 
disciple of our Lord, and the rest of the apostles with 
whom he associated.” Now if anything is critically certain 
it is, that the “last Supper” described in the fourth Gospel 
was not the Paschal Supper of the Jews, but preceded it by 
a day.t 

* This Paschal Supper of the ante-Nicene period, it must be remembered, is 
not to be confounded with the Easter Feast ; it was intended to be celebrated, 
not on the anniversary of the resurrection, but on the day of the passion. 
Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians, Vidal’s translation, 
Vol. II. pp. 370—384. 
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It is of no importance here to express any opinion as to 
which of the two accounts, the Synoptic or the Johannean, 
is the more probable in this particular ; but for the question as 
to the genuineness of the fourth Gospel we have this result. 
If John observed his Paschal Supper on the fourteenth day 
of the month, as the early tradition so positively affirms 
that he did, he cannot have been the author of the fourth 
Gospel, which gives an account of its institution on the 
thirteenth ; and if Polycarp, with whose evidence we are 
now concerned, knew that John had been accustomed so to 
observe it on the fourteenth, he could not have received as 
John’s a writing inconsistent on that point both with the 
other Gospels and with the apostle’s own practice. 

It is not necessary for us to entangle ourselves in the 
thorny paths of the Ignatian controversy, which concerns a 
totally different subject, and we are disposed to acknow- 
ledge with Baur that the difference between the three 
Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians and Polycarp, and the 
four to the Trallians, Philadelphians, Smyrnzans and 
Magnesians, as well as their longer and shorter recensions, 
differ rather in quantity than in quality. Which of the 
Epistles, if any, belonged in fact to Ignatius, and in what 
form, and what date could really be assigned to them, 
would be only of importance here, if there appeared in 
them any such evidence, primd facie, as that of which we 
are in search. But there is nothing of the kind) The 

ame of John is not once mentioned in these Epistles 
(although Peter and Paul are referred to as apostles and 
superior to Ignatius himself), which would be strange, had 
the author of the Epistles been really a disciple and 
intimate of St. John. It is not of course at all strange if 
the Epistles were in fact concocted in Rome ; but we have 
not to deal with that hypothesis. There is not only in 
these Epistles no citation of John under that name, but no 
citation, under any form, of words to be found in the fourth 
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Gospel; and there are only a very few passages which 
present any similarity to some which may be met with in 
it. We read of “God becoming incarnate.”* Satan is called 
“the ruler of this world ;’+ “water living and speaking 
in me,” has only a remote resemblance to John iv. 13, 
vii. 38 ; again, “the heavenly bread, the bread of life which 
is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God,’t is not a cita- 
tion of John vi. 35, though it expresses the same mystic 
idea and may have a sacramental reference. Also, in “ the 
spirit which is from God is not deceived, for it knoweth 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth,”§ the thought 
is not the same as in the Gospel (ili. 8), nor the phrase 
either. In Ignatius, rvedpa is “spirit ;’ in the Gospel, 
“wind ;” in Ignatius, “it knoweth whence it cometh,” &c. ; 
in the Gospel, “thou canst not tell whence it cometh ;” it is 
an entirely different application to different arguments of a 
well-known illustration, of which neither writer can be sup- 
posed to have been the inventor. Once more, we read of “the 
Son of God, his eternal Word, not having gone forth from 
silence ;”|| which, whether or not there is any polemical 
reference to the Valentinian Xvy), has no particular resem- 
blance to the phraseology used in John 1. concerning the 
Divine Logos. 

The first Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
is generally received as genuine. He is considered to have 
been contemporary with the apostles; he refers to Peter 
and Paul as already martyred ; he makes not the slightest 
reference to John. The only two passages which have any 
resemblance to anything in the Gospel are to be found in 
the forty-second and forty-ninth chapters of the Epistle. 
In the former it is said that “Christ was sent from God, 
and the apostles from Christ ;"@[ in the latter, that Christ 
gave “his blood and his flesh’”—*his flesh for our flesh, 
and his life for our life.”** In Clement there is no doctrine 





* Ad Eph. c. 7. 
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of Adyoc whatsoever. In the second, but not generally re- 
ceived, Epistle there is met with the expression, “Jesus Christ 
the Lord, being at first spirit, became flesh,”* which is as 
much Pauline as Johannean. Any evidence from Clement, 
therefore, comes to nothing. Moreover, according to the 
received chronology he died in the third year of Trajan, 
A.D. 99, a year or two before the apostle John, and pos- 
sibly before the publication of the Gospel, if he wrote 
it; so that any reference to him is beside the mark. 

Thus there does not appear any extant external evidence 
at all approaching the supposed date of its composition, 
which can attach the fourth Gospel to the authorship of 
St. John. But there is a very weighty negative evidence 
which must be cast into the other scale. We read in Euse- 
bius+ the following citation from Irenzus: “These things 
are attested by Papias, who was John’s hearer and the asso- 
ciate of Polycarp, an ancient writer who has mentioned them 
in the fourth book of his works; for he has written a work 
in five books.” So that, according to Irenzus, Papias and 
Polycarp stood on the same level in descent from the apos- 
tles, and were both hearers of John. Eusebius himself then 
goes on: “So far Irenzeus. But Papias himself, in the 
Preface to his discourses, by no means asserts that he was 
a hearer and an eye-witness of the holy apostles, but informs 
us that he received the doctrines of faith from their intimate 
friends.” And, after quoting him, says: “ Where, it is proper 
to observe, the name of John is twice mentioned. The 
former of which he mentions with Peter and James and 
Matthew and the other apostles, evidently meaning the 
evangelists. But in a separate point of his discourse, he 
ranks the other John with the rest not included in the 
number of apostles...... he distinguishes him plainly by the 
name of presbyter.......4 And the same Papias, of whom we 
now speak, professes to have received the declaration of the 
apostles from those that were in company with them, and 
says also that he was a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter 
John.” It is impossible not to be struck with the parallel- 
ism between the account given by Irenzeus of Papias as a 
hearer of John, meaning the apostle, thus shewn by Euse- 
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bius to be erroneous on the evidence of Papias himself, and 
the like account given by him of Polycarp in the Epistle to 
Florinus already quoted. In the former case, the means of 
a demonstrative rectification were before Eusebius ; in the 
latter, they are absent. But even as the letter of Florinus 
stands, it is very doubtful whether the converse of Polycarp 
was not with the second John, who used to relate his converse 
with the rest who had seen the Lord; and so Polycarp received 
his accounts of the Lord’s miracles and doctrine “from the 
eye-witnesses of the word of life,” but not at first hand.* And 
so on the whole we cannot avoid the conviction that there 
must have been more than one link between the apostle John 
and Irenzus. But however this may be, Papias, though not 
a companion of the apostle John, was a companion of the 
second John, also of Ephesus ; where the apostle is said to 
have published his Gospel; where his tomb was shewn; 
where, if anywhere, the truth concerning him would be 
known, and no such important work as the writing of a 
Gospel be suffered to fall into oblivion. Notwithstanding 
these associations, Papias makes no mention of any Gospel 
of John’s, although he does mention, on the authority of 
John the presbyter, that Mark was the interpreter of Peter, 
and that Matthew wrote a Gospel in the Hebrew dialect ; 
to which Eusebius, who culled carefully all the ancient tes- 
timonies concerning the authorship of the books of the New 
Testament, adds—“ The same author, Papias, made use of 
testimonies from the First Epistle of John and likewise from 
that of Peter.”+ It is hardly possible for negative evidence 
to be stronger, that no Gospel of the apostle John was 
known to Papias or to the church at Ephesus. 

It will remain for us, on some other occasion, to inquire 
whether the internal evidence derived from the writing 
itself is so cogent as to counterbalance this absence of all 
external proof; or whether, on the other hand, it will tend 
in the same direction, and turn a verdict of not proved into 





* Kai roy pera *"Iwavvov gvvavacrpopiy, ws amiyyyedre cai ry pera 
Tov otTwY TwY éwpaxérwy roy Kiptoy kai ws areuynpdverve Tods hoyous 
abray cai repi rwv dvvdpewy abrov rai mepi Tis diwackaXias ws mapa Tov 
abronruy Tis Zwijs Tow Adyou waperngus 6 TlokvKapros arhyyeAde TaYTA 
ovpowva rais ypapais.—Irenzus, Fragm. Ep. ad Florinum ap. Jacobson, PP. 
Apostolici, i. p. lv. 
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one of disproved. And there will remain beyond, the further 
inquiry, what effect on the credibility of the narrative itself 
the conclusions we shall have arrived at will necessitate 
or admit. 

But if we seem to see, even at the present stage, the pro- 
bability that we may no longer be able to rely on the genu- 
ineness of the fourth Gospel, and are fearful that thereby 
we shall be robbed of a most precious treasure—a little re- 
flection will convince us that our loss, however we may at first 
lament it, will not be without its compensations. The con- 
troversial spirit is acknowledged to have been for ages the 
bane of Christendom. What will be the effect upon it of a 
conclusion that probably the fourth Gospel may not be 
apostolic? It will thereby be more effectually discouraged 
and abated than by a like conclusion concerning any other 
of the Biblical writings. Controversies which have raged, 
perhaps more furiously than any others, and which if re- 
awakened under the old conditions would undoubtedly so 
rage again, have been fed as with an unconsumable fuel 
from the assumption that in the fourth Gospel are to be 
read the words of an apostle, an undoubted umpire, filled 
with the divine afflatus, and decisive on this side or on 
that. 

Words torn from contexts, forced and distorted construc- 
tions, irreconcilable and insoluble texts which can be made 
to square perfectly with no system, have been hurled from 
side to side, like rugged missiles and fiery darts winged 
from the bow of the “beloved disciple.” But if, after all, 
the writing be not his, if the author cannot be shewn to 
have been even a hearer of the Lord Jesus, then these 
stony weapons and fiery darts will become mere bruta ful- 
mina. We are now thinking only of the speculative or 
dogmatical portion of the Gospel. In respect to which, how 
flat would become all these verbal conflicts, and how they 
must of necessity die out! And, so far, the way would be 
prepared for a Christianity not built up on a supposed true 
conception of the superhuman in the person of Jesus Christ, 
not upon a presumed adequate knowledge of what he was, 
but on an endeavour to ascertain and carry into practice the 
religious principles which he taught. 


S. T. B. 
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VL—THE LIVING CHURCH THROUGH CHANGING 
CREEDS. 


THE perpetual appearance of new questions and new 
dissensions in theology, and their dissolving effect upon 
the religious life of society, compel the inquiry, where the 
disintegration is to stop, and whether no residue is to be 
left of Catholic Unity amid our Protestant Variety. So 
long as the schools of thought alone determine the groups 
for worship, and nothing deeper than opinion brings Chris- 
tian men together, the divisive process must continue, and 
new lots be cast for shreds of the seamless robe. It is not 
the critical faculty that holds even concurrent men toge- 
ther: it is for ever making new distinctions, and breaking 
into the seats of the old repose: and unless there be some- 
thing to balance its restlessness, all durable and common 
piety is gone. 

But the moment we set ourselves before the reality of 
God, and ask how we stand with him, we know that be- 
neath his eye there is a “ Civitas Dei,”’—an assemblage of 
men meaning to be loyal to him, and owned by him as 
willing subjects of his righteousness. This, brought into 
a conscious community by Christ, is, in the view of the old 
divines, the Christian Church :—a thing therefore not made 
or mapped out by man, or at all disposable or definable by 
his will, but subsisting as a real Divine fact in the world; 
which it is ours simply to find and let be, adding nothing, 
and taking nothing away. The human fellowship, the 
human sympathies, are to follow the Divine, and flow 
freely across the lines of intellectual as of social distinction. 

From this sublime conception, of a real society drawn 
towards God, it followed that nothing was to be made a 
condition of church union which he had not made a condi- 
tion of acceptance. “What possible reason,” it is asked, 
“can be given, why such things should not be sufficient for 
communion with a Church, which are sufficient for eternal 
salvation?’* Nathanael Oldfield (of Southwark, ob. 1696) 
“was not for other terms of Church communion than the 
terms of our common Christianity,” and declared himself 
“of one Church with all those whom he hoped to meet in 
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heaven :”* and John Shower (of the Old Jewry), who 
preached his funeral sermon, maintained that “where seri- 
ous piety and practical religion come to be most valued 
and to be distinguishing, nothing will be made a test or 
boundary to Christian communion but what is necessary 
to make a man a good Christian, render him acceptable 
to God, and carry him safe to the Heavenly Canaan.”+ 
And in still broader terms does Samuel Bury, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s and afterwards of Lewin’s Mead, say in 1700, 
“Let religion itself, in its own latitude, be the common 
bond of all union.” + 

With their eye thus intently fixed on the heavenly con- 
ditions, it is no wonder that the elder Nonconformists 
religiously guarded their sanctuary from all doctrinal dis- 
tinctions not inherent in the spiritual life ; and refused to 
press upon the Church beliefs which, in the school and in 
the world, they themselves held with strong conviction. 
That a tenet was true, that it was momentous, that it was 
logically inseparable from their conception of the Divine 
economy, was not enough to justify its ecclesiastical 
adoption. The only question was, “Did God require it? 
Was it needful, like the pure heart and the faithful will, in 
order to be at peace with him?” It is a common, but a 
mean, suspicion, that where there is doctrinal latitude, there 
is a secret need for it in doctrinal doubt. On the contrary, 
all Christian history shews that in all the deeper move- 
ments of spiritual life——from the days of Tauler to those of 
the Quakers and the Quietists——the hard lines of system 
melt and disappear without change of creed, and piety and 
love escape into unconscious catholicity. Not till the 
fervour has passed away, and the religion, losing the ten- 
sion of prayer and labour, crystallizes into forms of thought, 
does rigour of belief assert itself, and substitute the dread 
of error for the enthusiasm of goodness. 

It was then a Catholic heart, and not an undistinguish- 
ing intellect, in Baxter and his successors, which made 
them leave the theology of their societies open and inde- 
terminate. God’s measure of comprehension was to be 





* Shower’s Letter on the Character of N. Oldfield. 
+ Funeral Sermon for Dr. N. Grew, p. 20. 
t Funeral Sermon for Fairfax, p. 88. 
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theirs ; and any condition superfluous to him was forbidden 
to them. Hence they persistently refused to accept for 
their societies any doctrinal or special name, however truly 
it might describe their personal opinions; and regarded 
with aversion, as an intolerable egotism, the practice of 
defacing the sacred enclosure, which God had marked out 
in his own way, with the sign-boards and notices of human 
speculation. When, in 1691, Francis Tallents opened his 
new Meeting-house at Shrewsbury, “he caused it to be 
written on the walls, that it was built, not for a faction or 
party, but for the promotion of repentance and faith in 
communion with all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.”* This unconditional repudiation of distinctive 
names, and fixed resolve to keep theology open and religion 
large, is the ever-recurring characteristic of our predecessors 
after the Revolution. Dr. Calamy, before his dedication to 
the ministry in 1694, stipulates to be ordained “ minister of 
the Catholic Church of Christ, without any confinement :” 
else he will break off the service in the midst and depart.f 
And, in 1709, preaching in Edinburgh from the text, “ The 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch,” he 
“touched on the excellence and honourableness of that 
name ;” and “pressed such as knew its value to be con- 
tented with it, and carefully to answer it, without pretend- 
ing to make any addition, by attempting which they would 
in reality take from it.’t 

That this latitude was persisted in deliberately, in face of 
the demand,—inseparable from a state of society morbid 
with “orthodowxies,’—for more precision, is evident from 
the tone of its defenders. Moses Lowman anticipates the 
objection,—“ If Christianity be a test sufficient, how shall 
we know how to rank and call men?’—and replies: 
“True, this has something in it indeed: were it come to 
this pass, we should be at a sad loss for Shibboleths, i.e. 
for party names and marks of distinction, and should be 
forced to share the name of Christian with all other pre- 
tenders to it:” “I cannot think it would be any just 
matter of lamentation.” And again, to the question, — 





* Nonconformists’ Memorial, Vol. II. p. 334. 
+ Calamy’s Account of his own Life and Times, Vol. I. p. 342, 
t Ibid. Vol. Il. p. 179. 
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“Would you have them received as our fellow-christians 
who err in fundamentals?” he answers,— “I never yet 
could see a list of fundamentals in Christianity :”—“that 
only in my notion is a fundamental mistake in religion, 
which is inconsistent with a good heart and a religious 
conversation.”* In the words of Dr. John Taylor upon 
this topic, words written in 1737, with evident preseniiment 
of declining catholicity, there is something of prophetic 
solemnity: “If the Dissenters refuse all party schemes, 
and stand upon the single basis of universal Christianity” — 
“ their cause shall stand, nor shall the gates of Hell prevail 
against it.’ “But if ever they abandon liberty and love, 
if they stiffly adhere to party names and schemes, if they 
set bounds to Scripture knowledge ”—“ they will become 
weak and waste, and dwindle into nothing.” + 

These Christians then regarded themselves as involuntary 
exiles from the commonwealth of the Church, driven out 
because they would not add to its terms of citizenship, and 
guarding its franchises till men should be conient with 
their simplicity again. Excluded themselves, they would 
exclude no one, repel no one by a differential name, and let 
no door of the fold be shut which Christ had left open. If 
they were isolated and had to worship alone, it should be 
from no fault of theirs: they stood upon no specialty of 
their own, but upon the repudiation of all specialties as 
the condition of their corporate existence. They thought it 
bad argument to say, “ Other people exclude us; so there 
is no harm in a name that excludes them:” and replied, 
“Then let the responsibility rest with them ; and let us not 
be seduced by the narrowness of men into betraying the 
catholicity of God. If we retaliate on one ‘party name’ 
by taking its opposite, we make ourselves accomplices in 
schism, and meanly surrender to a fact against which,— 
though it should last as long as human littleness,—the 
Christian lives only to protest.” 

We may sum up the contents of this state of mind in the 
following three principles of ecclesiastical life : 

(1.) A basis of union as broad as Christianity. 

(2.) An unconditional refusal of special doctrinal names. 





* Occasional Papers, II. i. pp. 23, 24. 
+ Defence of the Common Rights of Christians, p. 19. 
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(3.) An openness to progressive change: the Noncon- 
formists, as Timothy Jollie (of Sheffield) said in 1703, 
“reserving to themselves a liberty to reform, according to 
Scripture rule, in doctrine, discipline and worship.”* 

Under favour of this catholic constitution occurred that 
gradual theological change of private opinion from Trini- 
tarian to Unitarian which characterized our history in the 
last century :—a change so perfectly legitimate that at no 
point of its course could there be the least excuse for 
arresting it, or for permitting the individuals who shared it 
to imprint upon their church its passing results to them- 
selves. Not less, it is probable, than five-sixths of the 
chapels in which the worshipers are now Unitarian, have 
this broad foundation. Their walls have rung with the 
tones of successive theologies: beneath their pavement, or 
in their ground, lie the remains of faithful men dissentient 
in thought, but one in love, content to sleep, and hoping to 
wake, together. Nor is there anything to prevent such a 
church, as it lives on, becoming in its own history an 
epitome of Christian thought in its entire development ; 
instead of taking the custody of detached truth, and form- 
ing, or deforming, itself by partial contemplations. And 
though it is chiefly in succession that it becomes the home 
of differing theologies, and enriches its life by sSympathies 
beyond the present, yet, as the links of change are con- 
tinuous, the varieties of belief must also learn to co-exist : 
and however logically impossible it may be for Trinitarian 
and Unitarian to worship together, it is certain that they 
practically did so in the mixed congregations of the transi- 
tion period. In such mutual adjustments of piety and 
charity, as well as in pledges given to the past and the 
future for largeness of thought and sympathy, there is a 
moral discipline infinitely preferable to any neatness and 
rigour of intellectual consistency. 

On the 18th April, 1774, was opened the first English 
Unitarian Chapel, in Essex Street, London: a completely 
new type of religious society, in which the doctrine was 
not a changeable attribute of the individual members, but 
(under the form of a prescribed Liturgy) was embodied in 
the constitution of the place itself. This was a change 





* Funeral Sermon for Thomas Jollie (his father), p. 28. 
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pregnant with results. There were older congregations, all 
whose members were adherents to the Unitarian theology. 
But they had recently been otherwise, and no one thought 
of identifying the societies, as such, with the new belief 
more than with the old ; they had used, without any idea of 
using-up, their reserved liberty of reform. But here was a 
place of worship, not founded on the open principle of 
kindred Nonconformists, but tied up, in the defining method 
of the English Church, to a given doctrinal view of Chris- 
tianity. The Trust Deed did much the same thing with 
the Reformed Liturgy, that the Act of Uniformity had done 
with the Unreformed. 

There were many causes to render infectious this de- 
parture from the open principle. The metropolitan import- 
ance of the society and the eminence of its ministers; 
the rising interest of the Unitarian controversy, and the 
natural heedlessness of each generation towards everything 
but its own work ; the generous disposition to assume an 
unpopular name ; and the penal laws against impugners of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which banded Unitarians, as 
such, together in defence ;—all tended to make doctrine the 
point of honour, and to produce distaste for the old latitude, 
which, if it sheltered much tranquil piety, might often 
serve as a refuge for temporizing cowardice. The new zeal, 
eager to count up its forces, drew no fine distinctions 
between institutions and their personal occupants, but 
claimed everything as Unitarian which was not in Trini- 
tarian hands: chapels of neutral foundation were put on 
the muster-roll of a “party scheme:” annual meetings of 
ministers, dating from pre-heretic times, forgot their history 
and re-named themselves from the doctrine of the hour: 
and even Manchester New College, guarded as it is from 
appropriation by any theology, was called, in the periodicals 
of the day, the “ Unitarian Academy at York.”* The same 
earnestness assumed a more legitimate direction, in the 
establishment of several General Societies for the propaga- 
tion of doctrine and defence of personal rights: in 1791, 
the “ Unitarian Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
and the Practice of Virtue by the Distribution of Books :” in 
1806, the “Unitarian Fund for the Promotion of Unita- 
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rianism by means of Popular Preaching:” in 1809, the 
“Christian Tract Society,” which however kept clear of 
controversial divinity : and in 1819, the “ Unitarian Associ- 
ation for the Protection of the Civil Rights of Unitarians.” 
In spite of the repeal, in 1813, of the statutory penalties 
against impugners of the doctrine of the Trinity, Unitarians, 
as such, were still under special disabilities ; and it was to 
rescue them from this exceptional position that the last 
of these Societies was formed. In 1824-5, they were all 
merged in the present “ British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation ;” which took up and extended their work, and 
has varied it, with much administrative skill, to meet the 
changing exigencies of the time; but which, however 
liberal may be its management, is by its constitution abso- 
lutely tied down to the interests of a special theology— 
“the promotion of the principles of Unitarian Christianity.” 

That this limited object is perfectly legitimate for all 
individual persons who hold Unitarian opinions, and for 
societies of Unitarian constitution; that the means by 
which it is pursued are good ; that the name, “ Unitarian,” 
by which it is defined is exact, and should be freely taken 
by anti-Trinitarians to designate their personal belief,—is 
admitted on all hands. But it is aserious question whether, 
by force of circumstances, the Association, in the absence 
of any more comprehensive body, is not driven beyond its 
proper function as a doctrinal instrument, and does not step 
into the place of representative organ for congregations 
pledged by their history to keep clear, in their corporate 
capacity, of doctrinal names and limitations. 

If it does aim at representing the old congregations, it 
necessarily misrepresents them: for its duty is to a special 
scheme ; theirs to a Catholic latitude. 

If it does not aim at representing them, then they remain 
unrepresented: and they cannot be reproached, if they 
wake to their position, and claim their work. 

The actual state of things oscillates uneasily between 
these two hypotheses: the Association, according to the 
immediate exigency, now withdrawing, and then advancing, 
a representative pretension. When, in 1834, a central 
office was required for defence of the old foundations against 
orthodox suits, it was impossible to send into court an 
Agent, with a doctrinal name upon his forehead, to plead that 
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the trusts had devolved upon him in virtue of their doctri- 
nal neutrality: and the Association, sensible of its incompe- 
tency, retreated into the background, and created, in its own 
Committee-room, a new “ Presbyterian” Society to do the 
work of the threatened churches: and in the report of the first 
annual meeting in 1835, the ingenuous confession is made : 
“It was apparent that great ignorance existed among the 
Dissenters themselves as to the nature, principles and objects 
of the old Presbyterian foundations.” The retiring disposi- 
tion enforced by a moment of danger cannot however be 
expected to last for ever: and in quiet times there is an in- 
evitable tendency: in the Association to resume and press a 
representative function, and, in default of any other organ, 
to have that function accepted. It would be a deplorable 
thing that, even with their eyes open and of deliberate 
choice, a body of Nonconformist congregations with a broad 
inheritance should use their latitude merely to restrict it, 
and spend their liberty in tying their own hands and their 
successors. But it would be still more deplorable that, 
without intending to change their position, they should un- 
consciously drift, by the solicitation of a constant current, 
from their ample moorings into the very creeks and shal- 
lows they purposed to avoid. The Rules of the Association 
provide for a system of congregational representation: and 
the Circulars which, year by year, urge, upon old and new 
societies alike, the sending of deputies to its meetings, can- 
not fail, in the long run, to draw the less resisting masses 
within its attraction, till the centre of gravity is changed 
from Christian catholicity to doctrinal uniformity. 

Who can contemplate without humiliation such surrender 
of a noble inheritance ?—an inheritance so fruitful in adapta- 
tions to the present time, that every church around us is 
in strife and pining for the want of it. Intellectually, we 
can spare no latitude in any direction: on the one hand, a 
mystic leaning to some belief of Incarnation and of the 
permanent union of Christ with our humanity; on the other, 
a freer reading of the early history of Christianity ; demand 
more than ever that no path of thought, no promise of light, 
be closed. Spiritually, we need,—were it only to tranquil- 
lize and balance the mere speculative susceptibilities, — 
some diversion from doctrinal interests into the large re- 
freshing fields of piety and charity. Morally, we are bound 
y¥2 
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to be content with the present as a stage for our personal 
opinions, and not to bespeak for them the church of the 
future. For all these needs and obligations we have unex- 
ampled provision by historical descent and in actual pos- 
session. But, to make it operative, we must not shut our- 
selves up with institutions and ideas which reflect only the 
character of one or two generations, but live in the light of 
our whole history, and guard what is pure in the genius of 
it all. From its early time, the broad Church-basis ; from 
its latter, the clear strong voice of individual conviction ;— 
with these, combined but unconfounded, distinct yet not 
dissentient, opportunities are open to us of Christian ser- 
vice, impossible to the more embarrassed machinery of other 
churches. 

To meet the duties of our age and place, no greater sacri- 
fices are required than must always be needed, from time 
to time, in order to adjust the creations of the past to the 
life of the present. Were it practicable to transform the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, by change of 
constitution and of name, into an organ of free and catholic 
Christianity,—or, what is the same thing, to dissolve it by 
vote and then replace it by a more comprehensive organiza- 
tion,—this would doubtless be the simplest and heartiest 
procedure. But it is pronounced legally impossible to alter 
either its objects or its name, as defined in its first and 
second Rule: in conformity with which the property be- 
queathed to it must be still administered. The eminent 
lawyer by whose hand its Rules were drawn had himself 
discovered, ere the Association was fourteen years old, the 
need and the impracticableness of so radical a change. “I 
have long considered” (said Mr. Edgar Taylor in 1838) “the 
Unitarian Association to require altogether re-casting, if it 
be considered desirable to attempt to make it the general 
representation of our body, which its origin never aimed 
at.” “I however very much doubt whether it is the least 
prudent or desirable to make any such use of the old Asso- 
ciation. It is not very likely that the members will ever 
agree to alter it to the extent wanted: and its Name and 
associations would render it difficult to make it of use; 
especially when we consider that a very large proportion of 
our body never have had anything to do with it, and many 
think it always did harm. I know more than one of its first 
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formers and most active supporters, who now think they 
were wrong from the beginning: but it would be far more 
wrong to insist on endeav ouring to make an Institution of 
this sort the representation of the body itself. The polemic 
name is in itself a disadvantage and a restraint, a prelimi- 
nary repulsion to many of our friends, and a note of offence 
and attack to the rest of the world.’ We must have, he 
adds, “some far better rallying-point and machinery for 
general union, on principles far wider than the propagation 
of Unitarianism as a creed ; with a Name which, as a neutral 
one (merely descriptive and not theological) would remove 
the antagonistic and offensive character of a body named 
from a dogma ;” “leaving direct proselytism to the Associa- 
tion (if kept up), or to any special Society taking up such 
objects.” “TI really think,” he says, “something of this sort 
the only effectual and creditable way of getting us out of 
our difficulties, and that it furnishes the only chance of 
escaping disunion and ruin.” 

The writer of this strong opinion had been Solicitor to 
the Association from the first: and only in the preceding 
June had its members declared that “7m common with all 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters, they owed a great debt 
of gratitude to him for his sagacious and masterly advice 
and assistance in various important cases affecting the rights 
and liberties of Dissenters generally, and particularly of the 
English Presbyterians, and that branch of them especially 
connected with this Association.”* It will be observed 
that this Resolution plainly admits, what ought never to be 
denied or forgotten, that it is only a “branch” of our body 
which the Association represents ; so that for the remainder, 
and for the whole, no organ exists. 

This want it is time to supply, and in the way which 
Mr. Edgar Taylor suggested ; Le. by forming a Union on 
principles broad enough to cover the whole area of the 
liberal Christian churches, old or new; and leaving the Asso- 
ciation to its own chosen work, of promoting a particular 
form of Christian doctrine, and administering the funds which 
have been bequeathed for that purpose. To keep, however, 
the two organizations distinct in their functions, and give a 
field to each, it is indispensable that the Unitarian Associ- 


* Thirteenth Annual Report. 
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ation should vacate any pretension or attempt to represent 
congregations :—an attempt which, if made at all, it is 
practically impossible to confine to the few societies which 
have a doctrinal Trust-deed, and which is purely hurtful 
beyond. To rescind the rule for congregational representa- 
tion would fortunately have no appreciable effect on any 
existing interest or usage. There are only six congrega- 
tions that, at present, qualify themselves by subscription 
to send deputies; and, in order to continue themselves 
upon the list just as they are, the persons interested have 
only to resolve themselves into a District Association, and 
to qualify in that capacity. As however all these sub- 
scriptions come from congregations of the old foundation, 
they are themselves examples of an extension of the Asso- 
ciation’s representative function beyond desirable limits, 
and of its tendency to draw into the doctrinal stream what 
was launched te sail in more open and tranquil waters. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the members of the Associ- 
ation will unreluctantly consent to part with a Rule so 
insignificant in its actual application and so questionable 
in its character and indirect effect. The ground will then 
be fairly open for a truly comprehensive organization, to 
be raised in common by those within and those without 
the Association, who, drop what they may from the mere 
opinions of the past, still find in the catholic traditions 
of the oldest Nonconformity the fittest spirit for the work 
of the newest. The construction, the offices, the name, of 
such a Union should be the object of careful delibera- 
tion ; and be referred, for that purpose, to a Committee 
appointed at a General Meeting, and representing the varie- 
ties of tendency which have to be brought to concurrent 
action. In spite of what Mr. Edgar Taylor called “our 
discordant elements and our want of discipline,” experience 
justifies the hope that, where a direction is given to our 
activity continuous with our history and concurrent with 
the spirit of the time, the “discords” will cease, and the 
“discipline” become superfluous, from the native authority 
of good sense, and the spontaneous return of harmony. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE reader of Mr. Merivale’s second course of Boyle Lec- 
tures* will scarcely fail to have his attention arrested by 
the following sentence from the Preface: “It is well to 
hold fast the assurance of the continuity of God’s providence 
in the spiritual guidance of our species; to be convinced 
that, as we can discover no entirely new creation in the 
progress of natural things since the first beginnings we can 
trace of them, so neither has there been any entirely new 
moral or religious revelation vouchsafed to us.” The words 
shew how thoroughly the writer is in sympathy with that 
wide view of the providential government of the world 
which regards Christianity as standing in a true historical 
relationship with the whole past history of mankind, with 
the best culture of the heathens as well as with the growth 
of the Hebrew religion. “Our religion,” the writer goes on 
to say, “is an historical one: it is the history of religious 
progress. The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment testify to a progressive development of Divine Truth. 
The verities imparted to the patriarchs are still the founda- 
tion of the religion of Jesus Christ ; and the religious notions 
of the heathens, which seem to be themselves corruptions of 
the verities imparted to the patriarchs, or dim reflections 
of that Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, may well deserve to be regarded with interest, 
to be criticised with love and even with reverence.” After 
this, one is scarcely prepared for even the moderate evan- 
gelicism of the Lectures that follow ; for if the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation are not deserving of the 
name of a new religious revelation, supposing them to be 
revelation at all, it is not easy to conceive to what the term 
could be applied. Mr. Merivale is no doubt convinced that 
these doctrines are scriptural, and this conviction has pre- 
vented him from bringing out with sufficient clearness how 
completely they were a development of ideas which were far 
more heathen than Jewish. Yet he is too candid to conceal 
the fact that the orthodoxy of the early Fathers is very 
questionable. His view seems to be, that in the contest 





* The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 
1865. By Charles Merivale, B.D. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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of the Christian monotheism against the idolatry of the 
heathens, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity were for a 
considerable time kept in abeyance. And were the doctrines 
in question clearly referable to Christ and his apostles, much 
might be said for this view. As the case stands, however, 
there cannot well be a doubt that the theology of the fourth 
century was simply the result of a gradual development of 
thought, and was as remote as possible from the teaching 
of Jesus Christ. Apart from this fault, we need scarcely 
say these Lectures are, like those of last year, to which they 
form a sequel, highly scholarly and instructive. The first 
four, which do not properly answer to the title of the work, 
are not the least interesting. The fifth Lecture is on the 
“Preparation of the Northern Nations for the Reception of 
Christianity,” and the remaining three on “ The Conversion 
of the Northern Nations,’ “The Northern Sense of Personal 
Relation to God,” and “The Northern Sense of Male and 
Female Equality.” In all of them the reader will find food 
for reflection, while he will be carried on by a style which, 
though less finished than that of the author's great historical 
work, is better adapted for spoken address, 

M. de Pressensé’s Life of Christ,* the work of a distin- 
guished orthodox theologian of mild temper and large cul- 
ture, displays the same kind of involuntary but honourable 
tribute to the potency of the purely critical and rationalistic 
biographers which the allopathists pay to the homeeopathists. 
The old orthodox doctors, theological and medical, disown 
respectively the modern faculties ; nevertheless, the strin- 
gency of their own rules is relaxed and their practice altered. 
In the one case we have less of the physic that the physical 
tastes abominate ; in the other, we have milder prepara- 
tions of the doctrines that the spiritual instincts reject. In 
his Preface the author freely admits that biographers like 
Rénan have made it necessary that Lives of Jesus should 
no longer be written in the interests of Dogma, unless the 
writers are prepared to see the whole human interest of 
Christianity pass out of their hands. The work is a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the history of Jesus, and of its religious 


* Jesus-Christ : Son Temps, Sa Vie, Son Ciuvre. Par E. De Pressensé. 
Pp. 684. Paris. 1866. 

English Translation : Jesus Christ, his Times, Life and Work. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder, 1866, 
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antecedents, Heathen and Jewish. The preliminary dis- 
cussions, historical and critical, occupy considerably more 
than one-third of the volume. The learning is always ade- 
quate; the religious feeling tender, gentle and pure; the 
human appreciation of Christ, not powerful enough to add 
one new trait to the delineation, yet full of beautiful sensi- 
bility ; the critical temper fair and candid, with no unscho- 
larly struggles against necessary concessions. The result is 
a mildly orthodox view of the work and life of Christ, of 
great limpidity and of no force. We have not found one 
new touch to the portraiture of Christ, one fresh contribu- 
tion towards the settlement of any vexed question. Every 
doctrinal harshness is humanized and softened: the rough 
places are made smooth. The whole strikes us, chiefly, as 
the most remarkable acknowledgment which Orthodoxy, 
learned and spiritual, has yet made to the power of the 
modern Criticism.—The English translation, the work of a 
lady, has been made from the proof-sheets of the original, 
and issued simultaneously with it. It is, on the whole, 
faithful and idiomatic. Should it reach a second edition, 
the foot-notes, and especially the references which they 
contain, might be much improved by the revision of a com- 
petent scholar. 

Mr. Desprez’s learned and judicious work on Daniel* is 
preceded by a long and most interesting introduction by 
Dr. Rowland Williams, which, partly anticipating the argu- 
ments of the book itself, partly expatiating over a wide 
range of kindred subjects, is everywhere distinguished both 
by lucidity of thought and vigour of style. We have lately 
devoted so large a portion of our space to the controversies 
which gather round the book of Daniel, as to make it in- 
expedient to follow Mr. Desprez through the details of his 
clear and convincing argument. His conclusions, which 
substantially agree with those arrived at in the articles re- 
ferred to, may be briefly stated in his own words (p. 29) : 

“To recapitulate—1l. The diversity of languages in which the 
book is written ; 2. The place it occupies in the Hebrew Canon ; 
3. The use of Greek words; 4. The style of the book differing 





* Daniel, or the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. By Philip S. Desprez, 
B.D., Incumbent of Alvediston, Wilts ; with an Introduction by Rowland Wil- 
liams, D.D. Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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from the writings of the captivity ; 5. The historical character 
of the book extending to, but not beyond, the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; 6. The seemingly marvellous narrations and histo- 
rical inaccuracies which have aroused suspicion from the earliest 
times ;—are so many distinct and strong reasons for affixing a 
date later than that usually assigned to the book of Daniel..... 
It may not perhaps be unreasonable to infer that it is partly a 
compilation and re-arrangement of more ancient annals, and 
partly the original composition of some learned and pious Jew, 
who lived at a period subsequent to the scenes it describes—pro- 
bably whilst his countrymen were still engaged in their patriotic 
struggle against Demetrius, and following up the advantages they 
had won from Antiochus Epiphanes. At this juncture, when 
the issue of the contest hung doubtful in the balance, the writer 
of this remarkable book throws the weight of prophetic influence 
into the scale, and by recounting the heroic endurance of the 
sainted martyrs of their race, oracularly animates the holy people 
to perseverance in the strife. With this view he avails himself 
of the prestige of a character celebrated in Jewish story, and 
enunciates his historico-prophetic visions under the name and 
authority of Daniel.” 


Mr. Desprez’s book, both in the moderation of its tone 
and the scientific character of its procedure, contrasts most 
favourably with Dr. Pusey’s unhappy work on the same 
subject, which nevertheless is being rapidly bought by stu- 
dents of orthodox theology—an evil omen for the prospects 
of sound Biblical criticism in England! We observe with 
pleasure that Mr. Desprez is about to publish a similar work 
on “Joln, or the Apocalypse of the New Testament,” and 
shall await its issue with interest. 

It would be impossible within the compass of a brief 
notice to give any adequate idea of Dr. Bushnell’s work on 
the Vicarious Sacrifice.* It is a most interesting and valu- 
able contribution to theological science, and will probably 
be read and exert a healthy influence in quarters where the 
productions of more heretical pens would find but little 
favour. The writer will hold no terms with the theory that 
Christ’s death was a penal satisfaction of God’s outraged 
justice, and powerfully supports the moral view of the doc- 
trine of atonement. He maintains that whatever vicarious- 








* The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: Alexander Strahan ; and Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 1866. 
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ness existed in Christ’s sacrifice belongs eternally to the 
nature of love, which takes upon its own sympathies the 
woes and sins of others. He has not, however, convinced 
us that “vicarious sacrifice” is a suitable designation for 
the idea which he intends to express. The word “vicarious” 
certainly implies, as he fully admits, a substitution, “ indi- 
cating that one person comes in place, somehow, of ano- 
ther.” But in the sorrow which a loving soul feels for 
another's sin there is no such substitution. The grief which 
Christ felt on account of sins not his own, his yearning 
compassion towards the sinner, were feelings peculiar to 
love ; and he did not endure as a substitute the feelings 
proper to the sinner. Christ’s soul was troubled, but he 
had neither penitence nor remorse ; and we think the title, 
“the self-sacrifice of love,” would express this view of his 
sacrifice in a way more attractive to the heart and more 
satisfying to the intellect than the title which Dr. Bushnell 
has chosen. However, the idea is worked out with such 
clearness and force, that we are not inclined to quarrel with 
the writer because he chooses to retain an accepted name, 
with which he has doubtless many interesting associations 
that have never been possessed by ourselves. The main 
thought of the book has long been dear to us; and a tinge 
of orthodox colouring.may render it acceptable to many 
who wish for a richer, more rational and more elevating 
theology, without suffering the penalties of excommunication. 
The volume will also be valuable to many Unitarian readers, 
who, while completely rejecting the ordinary doctrine of 
atonement, have yet not succeeded in bringing their own 
thoughts and feelings on the subject into a definite form. 
We cordially recommend it to all who wish for an earnest, 
independent and profound exposition of a great subject. 
Under the title, “Christ, the Light of the World,’* the 
Vicar of Doncaster publishes a volume of sermons, which, 
if report speak truly, have already seen the light in the 
pages of “Good Words.” We do not say that they ought 
never to have been preached ; for they are earnest in tone, 
clear and lively in style, sometimes even rising to a genuine 
eloquence of appeal; and many spoken words, which are 





* Christ, the Light of the World. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. London: 
Strahan. 1866. 
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hardly worthy of deliberate preservation, do a good work 
as they fall from the speaker’s lips. But these sermons 
have nothing in them to justify their being printed, still 
less to warrant their being reprinted. While they do not 
possess any signal merit as religious exhortations, they are 
painfully unsatisfactory on the theological side. Science, 
to all appearance, does not exist for Dr. Vaughan. He takes 
all Biblical narratives, including those of the Fall and the 
Flood, in their barest and most literal sense. He deprecates 
all investigation of them, except for purposes of edification. 
His allusions to them convey the impression that he is per- 
fectly aware of the existence of difficulties in regard to their 
origin and doctrinal value, but that he wilfully closes his 
own eyes, and tries his best to blind his hearers too. Dr. 
Vaughan is an accomplished scholar, a fair preacher, an 
industrious and successful parish priest ; but since we have 
read this little volume, we have learned to acquiesce cheer- 
fully in the Nolo Episcopari which exchanged the Bishopric 
of Rochester for the Vicarage of Doncaster. 

Of much higher value is another volume of Sermons, 
issued by the same publisher, Mr. Plumptre’s “ Theology 
and Life.”* Their author, who is Professor of Divinity at 
King's College, London, and well known as a poet no less 
than as a theologian, was requested to print the first sermon 
of this series by the Bishop of London, at one of whose 
ordinations it was preached; and has taken advantage of 
the occasion to add others of similar import. Nearly all 
the sermons in the volume are “conciones ad clerum”—having 
been preached either at King’s College, on occasion of what 
seems to be an annual clerical festival, or at various ordina- 
tions, or before the University of Oxford. It is long since 
we have read a volume of discourses which maintain so 
high a level of thought, feeling and expression. Mr. Plump- 
tre is one of those happy preachers who possess the power 
—only too rare—of passing by the conventionalities of pul- 
pit exhortation, and going straight to the heart of his sub- 
ject. His voice is that of a thoughtful, accomplished, liberal, 
devout man. The reader cannot but acknowledge that when 
he touches upon the controversies of the day, or leaves them 





* Theology and Life: Sermons chiefly on Special Occasions. By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A., Prof. of Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College, London, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Strahan. 1866. 
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on one side to call to mind the duties and hopes which they 
may hide but cannot abrogate, he speaks out of “the inte- 
grity of his heart.” If he attempts to take up a position of 
mediation and reconciliation between contending extremes, 
it is in no unworthy spirit of accommodation, but because 
such a position is to his mind and disposition natural and 
seemly. We only regret that we have not space to justify 
our commendation by extracts. The sermon selected for 
publication by Bishop Tait, “The Ministry of Great Cities,” 
is, in especial, a noble and large-hearted exhortation to 
candidates for the Christian ministry, and one which Non- 
conformist students might study with as much advantage 
as the hearers to whom it was actually addressed. We lay 
down Mr. Plumptre’s volume with regret, but not without 
the intention of frequent recurrence to its eloquent and sug- 
gestive pages. 

“Discourses on Special Occasions”* is the title of a 
volume of sermons by Mr. R. W. Dale, the successor of Mr. 
J. Angell James in the ministry at Carr’s-Lane chapel, Bir- 
mingham. Clear and vigorous in style, earnest and devout 
in spirit, these sermons would, we doubt not, produce a 
great and legitimate effect as they were first spoken and 
heard. But they are better to preach than to print. Those 
who listened to any of them may be glad to possess a me- 
morial of an occasion on which their hearts were stirred ; 
but they do not possess either novelty of thought or con- 
nectedness and completeness of subject to justify an appeal 
to the general public. At the same time, we distinctly 
admit that these sermons are the outcome of a ministry far 
above the average in intellectual and religious power. But 
if of making books, and especially books of sermons, “there 
is no end,” the critic is bound to apply to “volumes of dis- 
courses” precisely the same tests as to any other class of 
literature ; and especially to keep in view the fact, that 
what may admirably serve the purposes of spoken religious 
exhortation, may not be equally fitted to exercise a perma- 
nent literary influence. Perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable sermon in the volume is that on “ Morality and 
Religion,” in which the author expounds the words of Micah, 





* Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By R. W. Dale, M.A. Lon- 
don: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1866. 
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“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” in a 
way which he admits to be contradictory of the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Westminster Confession alike. 

Dr. Guthrie’s little volume, entitled “The Angels’ Song,”* 
consists of reflections on the song ascribed to the angels 
who announced the birth of Christ to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. There are some things in it at which sharp- 
eyed critics and theologians would stand aghast. But to 
those who have not yet sacrificed to criticism their simple 
and devout feelings, and can value the essence of a thought 
while they disagree with its form, it may prove interesting 
and suggestive. It is written in Dr. Guthrie’s usual grace- 
ful style, and abounds in those short descriptive passages 
and those chaste illustrations in which he so greatly excels. 

Among the pamphlets circulated by Mr. Thomas Scott, 
of Ramsgate, is one which deserves notice as a clear and 
very strong statement of the difficulties of the Gospel of 
the Infancy narrated by Matthew and Iuke.t This is pre- 
ceded by a long Preface, in which the writer insists with 
great earnestness upon the unhistorical character of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the impossibility of reconciling 
its statements with those of the admittedly genuine Epistles 
of Paul Looking upon the assertions and arguments of 
this pamphlet as engines of destruction directed against the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration, they are undeniably forcible. 
But in the interests of true and permanent historical 
criticism, it may be questioned whether the author does 
not at least appear to infer too much from the legendary 
character of what may be called the preludes to the first 
and third Gospels. Except as against ignorant bibliolaters, 
the critic has not now to do with individual witnesses, 
Matthew or Luke, and their personal credibility, but with 
a common substratum of evangelical tradition, which after 
an uncertain period, and by methods of which we know 
little, assumed the threefold form in which we now possess 
it. And the questions which most urgently demand an 
answer, and which are not negative but positive, are, how 





* The Angels’ Song. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. London and New York: 
Alexander Straban. 1866. 
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far is this tradition credible? and by what process, if any, 
is it possible to winnow the wheat from the chaff? To 
infer the general incredibility of the Gospels from the im- 
possibility of harmonizing the first chapters of Matthew 
with those of Luke, is quite as unphilosophical as to insist 
upon the literal accuracy of every word of both—Under 
the title of “The Sling and the Stone,”* the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, Incumbent of Healaugh, has issued a series of 
sermons, of varying merit, in illustration of what “ Free- 
speaking in the Church of England” may be. One of them, 
“The House of Rimmon,” has the felicitous property of 
irritating all Dissenters and nearly all Churchmen. The 
latter cannot be pleased at the comparison of their Church 
with the temple of a foul idolatry. The former must read 
with grave disapprobation the scorn poured upon conscien- 
tious Nonconformity. And the critic may smile to see 
how Mr. Voysey, who freely finds fault with the second 
commandment, and is quite sure that this and that precept 
cannot have come from the lips of Christ, has discovered 
in a Hebrew story, of imperfect historical authenticity, 
enough “for years past to calm his own mind, and to help 
him to remain faithful to his post.” It is only one instance 
the more to shew how light a weight of evidence will con- 
vince men of what they wish to believe ! 

Better specimens of free-speaking in the Church of En- 
gland than Mr. Voysey’s sermons are Mr. Kirkman’s lec- 
tures, the titles of which are given below.- They are 
vigorous in thought and style alike, containing more than 
one passage of true manly eloquence. The importance of 
such teaching as this, given to a village congregation by its 
authorized religious guide, as a means of breaking down 
the defences of antiquated superstition, cannot be over- 
estimated. In like manner, Mr. Barton contends, in a care- 
fully written and moderate essay,{ which, as we are in- 
formed, was first read at a clerical meeting, that the reality, 





* The Sling and the Stone, &c. Free-speaking in the Church of England. 
By Charles Voysey, B.A., Incumbent of Healaugh. Parts I1.—V. 1865-6. 

+ I. Truth against Tradition. II. Where is the Firmament which God created 
on the Second Day? III. The Rest and Refreshment of God on the Seventh 
Day. By T. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Croft, near Warrington. 

t The Reality, but not the Duration, of Future Punishment is revealed : an 
Appeal to Scripture. By John Barton, M.A., Curate of Rivenhall, Essex. 
London : Triibner. 
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but not the duration, of future punishment is revealed in 
Scripture: while Mr. Wolfe ably and temperately pleads 
for a revision of the Prayer Book and of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible,* in the interests of Christian unity, 
especially between the Church of England and the various 
bodies of Protestant Dissenters. There is no more remark- 
able sign of the times than the multiplication of such pam- 
phlets as these. Almost every week we receive some fresh 
proof that clergymen are not only bringing their minds to 
bear upon controverted theological questions, in a quite 
unprecedented way, but venturing, unreproved, to give 
their conclusions to the world. It is hard to say what 
hopes for the future of Christianity in England may not 
be justified by the change in public feeling indicated by 
these facts. 
E. 





* A Plea for the Revision of the Prayer Book and of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible. By Rev. Arthur Wolfe, M.A., Rector of Fornham All Saints, 
&c. London: Bell and Daldy. 1866, 
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